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Stassen: Minnesota Sends His Stock Up 
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More Parker “51” pens are now being made and shipped 
than ever before. Yet, so wanted is this unique writing in- 
strument, that shipments are often sold out by noon on the 
very days the dealers receive them. That’s why we say: 
“Morning is the time to seek a Parker ‘S1’.” 

The “S1” thrills you at first touch. It has the beauty and 
povse of a thing in flight, The precisionsfit cap slips on— 
locks without twisting, No ‘clumsy side-filling lever. The 


patented filler is hidden within the lucite barrel. 


Touch the “51” to paper and it starts writing instantly. 
The sturdy tubular point is hooded against air, dirt and 
damage. And such smoothness! The tip is a ball of micro- 
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smooth, wear-proof Osmiridium — fused to 14K gold. 
Only the Parker “51° is designed for satisfactory use 
with famous Parker “51” Ink that dries as you write! (Of 
course, the “SI” can also use ordinary ink.) 
“51” pens are fashioned with fine precision °ré‘tsman- 
ship. They cannot be rushed in the making, Yei your deal- 
ers stock of them is growing, Ask today fora: arker SI 
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Parker “SI” colors are: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, 


Cordovan Brown. $12.50: $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. 
Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. World-famous Parker Vacumatic 
Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Compan”, 


Janesville, Wisconsin and foronto, Canada. 
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[IMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR. 
IS MADE BY A.B. DICK COMPANY 





The purchase that 


gets the 


comptroller’s OK .. 


Why, when the purchase order specifies 
the Mimeograph duplicator, is the comp- 
troller so quick to give his unqualified 
approval? 

Because he’s a “money man.” With 
his wide experience in the safe handling 


of other people’s money, he knows there 
are few other purchases made by the 


company that deliver as much for the 


money as does the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor. And the other people, whose money 


he spends, are quick to agree with him. 
For this versatile machine offers the 
highest quality in duplication at low 
cost toevery department in the company. 
The clear, clean, black-and-white 
copies are as clear, as clean, and as black: 


and-white whether you run one, one 
hundred, or one thousand. 


No special technical skill is required 
to operate a Mimeograph duplicator. 
In many cases, the boys and girls who 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
will run it are already familiar with it, 
for it is the duplicating method most 
often taught in schools, and thousands 


of other young people have been trained 
in its use by Uncle Sam. 

A nationwide service setup keeps it 
running right, and a staff of duplicating 
experts helps you get the most for your 


money out of it. That’s why it’s the 
Number One choice of American busi- 
nesses and institutions, 


WIMEDERAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office - A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Torente 
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MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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LETTERS 


From Bad to Verse 
Admiral Pratt’s venture into verse (NEws- 


WEEK, July 8) has led me to match his effort 


With an effusion of my own. “Tran” being 
his subject, 1 venture the following high 
sample of the lowest form of wit: 


He Ran 


(A Footnote to History) 


Gromyko left the Council, 
He did not like the plan, 


He left in such a hurry 
You might almost say Iran, 





Rater M. Jones 
Boston, Mass. 
Pe 


F.D.R. Facsimiles 


One of your readers has suggested Con- 
gressman Philbin of Massachusetts for ihe 


lead role in 2 movie version of the life of the | 
late President Roosevelt (NEWSWEEK, July 8). 
Judging from occasional photos I’ve seen, the 





Harris & Ewing N, Y. Daily News 


Congressman Philbin and Godfrey Tearle 


congressman doesn’t look, like Roosevelt at 
all. A much more convincing candidate, to 
my mind, is the British actor Godfrey Tearle. 
Action shots from movies like “The 39 Steps’ 
or “One of Our Aircraft Is Missing” would 
show the striking resemblance. 





AL ENGLEHART 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Saad 


Bowles Bows Out 


I can’t eet away from Washington without 
a note to thank you very much for all the 
help you have been to us during this long, 
tough grind. I don’t suppose there has been 
any controversial issue on which both sides 
have been so thoroughly aired. I am sure 
that the stabilization program could never 
have achieved the success that it has unless 
the people had been given a chance to clearly 
understand the basic issues that were in- 
volved ... 

As far as I am personally concerned, I am 
sure I am going to miss the Washington 
scene very much. I decided to leave when it | 
looked as if my going might tend to force 4} 
decision strictly on the merits of the case. | 
am still very hopeful that a choice will be 
made which will avoid the danger of 4 
sharp boom and the steep drop which I 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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“WE KEPT 


2,750 ATLANTIC CROSSINGS 


UNDER OUR HAT” 
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“YES, MADAM, Our flying boys are not exactly new to the Atlantic, 
Been at it since 1937, in fact. With blackouts and one thing and 


another, it’s been pretty hush hush; but the first year-round service 
over the old Atlantic was B.O.A.C., you know.”’ 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA 





“QUITE A COMBINATION we have now, Madam . . . these fine, new 
Constellations . . . our Speedbird Captains. Those lads have 144 
million miles of flying experience behind them. Fifty-one of our 
men are ‘million-milers’ and four top the two million mark.” 


“WE'VE BEEN KNOCKING AROUND the _ Madam, as you can 
see. Quite a stretch, our 72,104 miles of Speedbird routes between 
5 continents. Why, from New York, here, we can put you across 
Europe and India into Sydney, ‘down under’—15,000 miles, in just 
3 days anda bit!” 










Two Constellation flights a week, New York to 
London—soon to be seven a week. Your local 
travel agent is our local office. Reservations and 
information also at most airline offices or at 

B.O.A.C.,420 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
as ever. There’s still cricket, still 


B ‘ 0) ‘A ; [ 
the pleasant diversions, the old cus- 


toms and quaint scenes to charm BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


the visitor to Britain. 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE ... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 






“WE'VE BEEN BATTED AROUND 
A Bit..." Some of the famous old 
landmarks have gone, some of the 
fine hotels, too. But the heart of 
Merrie Old England beats as stoutly 





Newsweek. July 22. 1946, Volume XXVIII, No. 4. Newsweek is published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio,- printed in U.S.A. Entered as second 
class matter February 12, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio,‘under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $5.00 a year in U.S.A. 
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Woolens 


$/V Woolrex Oils 
Improve carding, 
spinning and scouring. 


GR-S Process Aid 


$/V Sevaloid € 
Assists compounding, 
speeds handling. 





Frozen Foods 


$/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
Impart flexible 
moistureproof coatings. 


Laminating 


$/V Preduct 2305 
Gives flexible moisture- 
proof bond. 


Beater-Sizing 


S/V Ceremuls 
Improve sizing. Impart 
softness. 


Tree Sprays 


$/V Sevasprays 
Provide control of 
insect pests. 





Rust Prevention 


$/V Sova-Kotes 
Retard rusting under 
varying conditions. 


Electrotyping 


s/V Cerese Wox Brown 
Gives clean-cut plating 
molds. 





Waterproofing 


$/V Cerese Waxes 
Give durable coatings 


to coils and condensers. 


$/V Ceremul W 


Gives transparent water- 
proof coating to exteriors. 






Paints, Varnish 


$/V Sevaleids 
Plasticize resins, 
asphalts and tars. 





Worsteds 


$/V Worstex Oils 
Lubricate uniformly, 
improve spinning. 


Special S/V Products 
Give inexpensive water’ 
repellency. { 


GR-S Plasticizers 


Special Process Oils $/V Seveleid t 
Plasticize GR-S, produce | Retards stiffening of Ne 
durable compounds. prene at low temperatura, 





Dehydrated Foods Rust Preventives 


$/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
When used’as coatings, 
keep contents dry. 


S/V Sevo-Ketes 
Keep metals from — 
rusting in storage. 


Dry Waxed De 


$/V Waxes 
Produce waterproof, | 
bloodproof sheets. 


Wet Waxed Papers 


$/V Fully Refined Waxes 
High-quality coating 
materials. 


Top-Sizing Water Absorbenc, 


$/V Ceremuls 
Add water resistance. 
Improve finish. 


$/V Softening Oils 
Improve softness and ; 
wetting properties. 


Potatoes 


$/V Ceremuls 
Protect during storage 
and planting. 


S/V Prorex Oil F 
Maintains quality | 
during storage. | 


Quenching Tempering 


$/V Seva-Quenches 
Give uniform hardness 
to ferrous metals. 


Special Oils 


Give accurate control 
during heat treating. 


_ High-Grade Inks 


$/V Cerese Waxes | 
Prevent skinning; 
improve toughness. 


$/V Wexes, Petrelatem 
Give clear-cut, uniform 
copies. 


Potheads Quartz Oscillator: 


$/V Insulatums 
Fill potheads used in 
splicing cables. 


S$/V Quartz Testing Oil! 
Permits accurate optid > 
inspection of quartz. 


Meat-Pac’ 


S/V Prerex Oil M 
Protects handling eq if 


Special Oils, Waxes 
Provide waterproofing, 
lubrication and softening. | ment during idle peri 


Mirieral Wool 


high-cost chemicals. 


Lay dust and. waterproof] Plasticize resins, ext¢ 





Every Industry 


Finishing 


$/V Finishing Oils 
Plasticize starch 
@extures, improve wetting. 


leoprene Softener 


S/V Sevaleid N 
No “blooming,” even 
with large amounts. 


Container Linings 


/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
Protect interiors of 
rrels, drums, tank cars. 


7 s/V Prorex Oils 
Produce odorless food 
wraps. 


Pitch Removal 


Special Solvents 
Aid removal of pitch 
and asphalt. 


Eggs 
S/V Prorex Oil C 


Retards quality loss 
during cold storage. 


inspection 


Special Oils 
Suspend magnetic 
particles. 


Printing Inks 
Special Oils 
Serve as vehicles for 
pigments. 


Steatite Insulators 


5/V Ceremuls 
Impart plastic flow, 
idrication and binding. 


Pottery 
Special Oils 
ubricate clay pastes; 
Tetard die wear. 


- Pest Control 
$/V Culicide Oil 


ills mosquito larvae of 


various species. { 





Mildew Proofing 


S/V Copper Naphthenates 
Retard fungus growth, 
increase life. 


Sun-Check Wax 


S/V Product 2243 
Prevents surface 
cracking of GR-S. 


Beer Cans 


$/V Petrosenes 
Give flexible inert 
linings. 


Heat Sealing 


S/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
Improve heat sealing 
properties. 


Defoaming 


Special Oils 
Reduce foam in paper- 
making operations. 


Animal Feeds 


$/V Prorex Oil F 
Prevents dusting of 
poultry feeds. 


Powder Metallurgy 


S/V Microcrystalline Waxes 
Give plastic flow, 
reduce die wear. 


Typewriter Ribbons 


S/V Waxes, Petrolatums 
Give long life, clear 
printing. 


Enamel Coated Wire 


S/V Solvents 
Give uniform, durable 
coatings. 


Lumber. 


S/V Ceremuls 
Prevent cracking on grain 
surfaces during drying. 


Wire Rope” 
S/V Special Compounds 


Give prolonged lubrica- 
tion; prevent rusting. 





Sanforized 


$/V Finishing Oils 
Insure quick uniform 
re-wetting. 


Reclaiming 


$/V Sevaloid ® 
Used in caustic and 
pan processes. 


Heat Sealing 


Special Waxes 
Produce tough, tenacious 
seals on paper. 


. Grease Proofing 


$/V Petresenes 
As impregnants, resist 
grease penetration. 











ROM NEW 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
BY SOCONY-VACUUM 


Rayons 


S/V Rayon Oils 
Lubricate, soften and 
deluster fibers. 


Sponge Rubber 


Special Petrolatum Emulsion 
Assists manufacture 
of Neoprene sponge. 


Explosives 


S/V Waxes, Petrelatums 
Waterproof and seal 
dynamite sticks. 


Meat Wraps 


$/V Petrelatums 
Produce odorless, 
bloodproof papers. 











Canvas 


$/V Waxes, Petrolatums 
Give flexible, 
waterproof finishes. 


Process Aid 


$/V Sevaloid A 
Assists compounding 
GR-S and Neoprene. 


Hydrofluoric Acid 


$/V Cerese Waxes 
Add strength to waxes 
used for containers, 


Resin Plasticizer 


$/V Sevaleid ¢ 
Softens resins used in 
paper coatings. 

















...No matter what you make 
here's help to improve your processing! 


The Process Products shown 
on this chart represent only a 
fraction of the hundreds that 
are now improving operations 
and lowering costs in over 30 
industries. There are others in 
all of the industries listed and 
in additional industries such as 
glass, laundry, soap, cosmetic 
and wood-working. 


Still there’s no limit in sight. 
Socony-Vacuum engineers, 
working on - processing prob- 
lems in every field, are con- 
stantly discovering new uses 
for present products. Our re- 


search specialists are contin- 
ually developing new products. 


Now, this unique new Service 
is yours for the asking. Call 
your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 
sentative. You may find the 
answer to a puzzling problem. 
Or, you may find a new way 
to do a good job even better. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California 





INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 





<he story of the 
aring paperclip, Che 


When ballet was lifted from the stage 
and put on ice about ten years ago, the 


new profession of ice HP CA" y was 
born. Top woman in this field is Frances 


Claudet, choreographer for the Ice 
Follies. Aboard the Constellation be- 


tween New York and Chicago a short 


while back, Frances explained how she 
works out the graceful and complex 


skating maneuvers for the show. She 
does them on paper first, then brings out 
a miniature ice rink. On this, she ex- 
plains the routines to the two hundred 
members of the cast, using beans, nuts 
and paper-clips to indicate people. 
Finally, the ballet is rehearsed in a Fil. 
sized arena. Here is a picture of Miss 


Ciaudet and her dinky rink. 
aS A 


The Constellation, with its Normalair 
cabin, ts well equipped to enter the rare- 
fied atmosphere of high fashion. VOGUE 
reports that Schiaparelli, in her Paris col- 
lection, and a ConstellationTravel 
Bag.” Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
recognized a = thing and bought it 


several weeks before the opening. 
SRL 


There was a man on a Constellation the 
other day whose company deals in arti- 
ficial height. His name is - Smee Elliott 
of AiResearch. Out where Mr. Elliott 
works in California, you can step into a 
stationary steel vacuum chamber and be 
figuratively hoisted 65,000 feet into the 
stratosphere, a fallow place where it is 
70 degrees below zero and there is no 


oxygen to speak of, or to breathe. In 
these surroundings, AiResearch engi- 


neers continuously keep going a little 
higher than airplanes can. As Mr. Elliott 


says, in his business they’re always 
scraping the top of the barrel. Inciden- 


tally, he fared better in the Constellation 
than he would in AiResearch’s chamber. 
He flew from New York to Los Angeles 


“at five miles a minute, had a room 


temperature of 75 degrees above zero, 
and, in spite of the 20,000-foot altitude, 
wont in the plane’s pressurized 
cabin could breathe fine. 


RW RW 

Tahia Korim is an Egyptian actress who 
has made 25 movies in Arabic, speaks 
ten languages,and ownsher own picture 
studio. She says that on one leg of her 
recent flight aa Cairo to New York 
the Constellation covered in eight hours 
the same distance some relatives of hers 
did in 20 days last month by train. 


i 


Two thousand baby chicks rode the 
Constellation to Honolulu. a couple of 
weeks ago, and the peculiar cargo so 
intrigued Ralph Phillips, captain of the 
ship, that he doodled this chick to be 


added to the Constellation art collec- 
tion. There were also some tropical 
guppies aboard which, says Captain 
Phillips, is sort of like flying coals to 


Newcastle. 
SS! RB 


Lockheed Constellations are the leading 
air transports coast-to-coast and over- 
seas. Make reservation with your travel 
agent or one of the Constellation airlines. 
Be sure your ticket reads Constellatzon. 
Greater speed, comfort, safety. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


lieve would be almost certain to follow. 
_ If we do avoid it, I am sure a great deal 
of the credit for what the American people 


have been able to accomplish in the fight {or 
stabilization must go to NEWSWEEK and the 
many opportunities which you have given us | 
to present our case... 


CHESTER BOWLES 
Washington, D. C. 


The Emperor’s F asts 


Referring to the article in Newswerx, | 
“Adventists and the World,” issue of June 24, 
a further word from Mrs. Herbert Hanson, 
who serves in the palace of the Ethiopian 
Emperor, would clarify a statement concem- 
ing fast days. Asked in a radio interview by 
Nancy Osgood, Washington, D.C., concern ~ 
ing “food restrictions of a religious nature,” 
Mrs. Hanson explained that she adapted her 
cooking to meet the requirements. “Two | 
days a week,” she said, “they abstain from “ 
all animal products and on these days it was | 
very difficult to make the food, when I 7 
couldn’t use milk, butter, eggs, or meat. © 
There were longer periods of time when they 
did not use these articles, so I have to make 4 
up some recipes that would not contain these | 
foods that they should not eat... .” 


J. R. FERReEN 

Director 
Seventh-Day Adventist Press Relations 
Washington, D. C. 


NewswEEK is glad to print the above clari- ; 
fication of a statement appearing in its June © 
24 Religion section. 


Beer and Grain 


In the Periscope of the July 8 NEwsweex, 4 
it was stated that “because Canadian brew- § 
ers use barley (not wheat) malt, beer will be | 
more plentiful over the border this summer.” | 

This statement may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions on the part of your readers. First, | 
malt is made only from barley, and_ not 
wheat. Secondly, no wheat at all, not evena | 
single grain, is now used to make American / 

r j 


The shortage of beer in the United States | 
is caused by the Presidential order cutting 
the supply of all grains used by brewers (not | 
wheat, because none is used) by 30 per cent 

of the quantity used in corresponding months | 
in 1945. This reduces beer production cor | 
respondingly. 


H. J. CHar.es 

President 
United States Brewers Foundation, Inc. 
New York City 


Fixed Focus 


I was very much interested in the “high 
ball” photograph in the July 1 issue of 
NEWSWEEK. : 

While in the United States Army Air Corps 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Address all correspondence reserding see 
tions to Circulation Department, SWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year. 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- 


age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 

















Chicago and Northern IUlinojs— 
"A Department Store’ for Industry 


"* make electrical relays and switches 
here in Chicago. My plant is small. A 
prospective customer recently called 
on me to place a substantial order. 
When he went through my factory he 
stated quite frankly he doubted my 
ability to produce the order. | asked 
him to reserve judgment and took 
him for a little excursion around the 
city. Within a few hours we visited 
my fool and die maker, a screw ma- 
chine shop, three plating and finish- 
ing firms, (each a specialist in a dif- 
ferent type of finishing), a metal 

i liers. 
a ae ister,’ This true story typifies the war-tiae operations of thousands 
*€ ©¥ou're not a small outfit, mister, ohne neionum ations of thousands 
canning oai every manufacturing process within their own walls. It helps 
ys a — cin ts for every to explain why this area became the nation’s subcontracting 
pinging center, producing by the war’s end 23% of the nation’s elec. 
process at your finger tips.’ He trical machinery, for example, and 40% of the electronic 

i | agreed to equipment. 

placed his order and g re Utilizing cost-saving techniques, 

start delivery in 30 days . . k ” ; — in eee and bree y e rr ; 

ity eng roduction, despite limitations of inside facilities and capital 
actually shipping in his diversity of Luocanaane They have learned how to produce and make 
ee med ; elivery from this industrial area easily, quickly, economi- 
facilities most helpful. To me, Chi- cally—and in large quantity. 

cago and Northern Illinois is a prac- Our staff of trained industrial engineers is prepared to 

‘department store’ of industry.” answer ~ inquiries about the many economic resources of 
tical ‘depa 


this area. On request they will make a special detailed study, 
*Name on request for your business, of the various factors which make Chicago 

and Northern Illinois such a strategic industrial location. 
This work is carried on without charge. All inquiries are 
handled confidentially and promptly. 


Sa< 7 —wEBS GS ~s7 


many small manufac- 
nois are today in mass 











Industries locating in this area have 


these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States 
World Airport « Inland Waterways « Geographical- Center of U. S, Population « Great Financial Center « The 
“Great Central Market” * Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good 
Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good 
Living ¢ Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





This is the tenth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, a 
Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


gricultural and residential advantages of 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE — (continued) 








New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 


Since 1830 




















—From a published statement by Water E. Ditmars, President, The Gray Manufacturing’ 
Co.; W. H. Wuitney, President, The Whitney Chain & Manufacturing Co.; Cuas. B.Cook,! 
Vice-President, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.; Epwarp N. AL.en, President, Sage-dllen & 
Co., Inc.; Avtrrep C, Furrer, President, The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut | 


BANK OF NEw York 


48 Wall Street — New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN 
MAKES A SPECIAL QUALITY STEEL 
FOR FISHING RODS... 





COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 


— every angler can afford the best! 


For sweet, supple power and 
lightning-fast action at the tip; for 
balance and uniform response so 
essential to accurate casting, more 
and more fishermen say nothing 
equals a precision rod made of 
Timken Seamless Steel Tubing. 
And the price is much below what 
fishermen once thought a fine rod 
had to cost. 


All of the highest quality tubular 
steel rods are made now of a special 
Timken Alloy Steel. Because it 
supplies so much fatigue strength. 
Because it is well adapted to the 
severe fabrication methods used to 
draw fine tubular rods down to an 
almost paper-thin wall thickness at 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


the tip. And because it responds 
so accurately and uniformly to the 
exacting heat treatment which each 
rod must undergo. 


Alloy steels like this, with rare 
combinations of physical proper- 
ties for very special service require- 
ments, are being produced con- 
stantly in Timken mills. If your 
problem involves alloy steel, a 
letter or phone call to our Steel 
and Tube Division will put you in 
touch with men of wide experience 
in special purpose alloy steels. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 










Wh 


STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 


TRUE FISHING STORY! Was it pos- 
sible to make a steel that could be 
drawn into a tubular casting rod 
which would excel the older types in 
balance, power and action? The 
makers of famous True Temper Fish- 
ing Rods wanted to know. 


It would have to be a fine grained 
steel, clean, sound and homogenous; 
so uniform in quality—so free from 
inclusions that it could be reduced 
finally into resilient tapered tubes 
with walls only six thousandths of 
an inch thick at the tip. A steel 
which could be heat treated to 
develop extreme fatigue strength. 


That order called for intensive 
study and countless tests in labora- 
tories of The Timken Company. But 
out of it came the steel—a new and 
very special steel pampered and con- 
ditioned by special processing in 
Timken mills. - 

So today, even a barefoot boy can 
save enough dimes and quarters to buy 
a casting rod as good as experts use. 
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The FEATURE THEY 2/ONV 7 SHOW 


eee ON THE MARQUEE! 


The extra feature that made the other two more enjoyable 
was — an immaculately clean washroom. 

Maintaining healthfully clean theatres is an important 
public service. But in addition, it is good business ... inex- 
pensively gained! 

Whether or not you hear the comments, you may be sure 
that the condition of washrooms affect the family’s attitude 
toward patronizing a theatre. 

With West Washroom Service, thousands of the country’s 
theatres, factories, business establishments and public places 
maintain sanitary washrooms at negligible cost and profitably 
contribute to the health and welfare of their communities, 

Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help keep 








washrooms clean and sanitary. 
zp isineecring 


WES tly 42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


*wBRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢. INSECTICIDES * KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS © AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ¢ LIQUID SOAPS 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

as a photographer, I wasn’t quite so fortunate 
as to have assistants and props for shooting | 
pictures. However, as you will see by the 
enclosed photograph taken at the Santa Rosa, | 





International 


Action shots: With props (left); without . 


Calif, Army Air Base, good action shots : 


were taken. 

This photograph was no setup . . . I shot it 
with a speed graphic camera, with flash, 
F.32 at 200th of a second. 


ArTHUR O. COHEN 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Not Continued 

I was interested by the fact that you gave 
a column to Erwin D. Canham’s elimination | 
of “jumps” in The Christian Science Monitor | 
( NEWswEEK, July 8). 

Colorado is still agog over the renovation | 
of The Denver Post by able, ingenious Editor ' 
E. Palmer Hoyt. One of Hoyt’s first moves 
was to abolish “jumps” in The Post. Wonde § 
if Editor Hoyt should be credited with an 
“assist” to Editor Canham? 


Pu KERBY 
Pueblo, Colo. 


There have been many “assists”—even be 
fore Editor Hoyt—on the idea of a away 
with “jumps” (stories that are continued from 
one page to another). In the Feb. 29, 1936 
issue, NEWSWEEK reported Dan Mich’s' 
eliminating “jumps” from The Wisconsis 
State Journal. Several dozen other newt 
papers followed suit at the time. 

Pressure School 

In the article “PAC: Lessons in Leftism’ 
in your July 8 issue, the students attending 
the School of Political Action Technique 


®Mr, Mich is now executive editor of Loo 
magazine. 
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How many St. Regis products in this picture? 





Magazines and mail order catalogs are printed on St. Regis 
paper. Your breakfast eggs probably came out of a refrig- 
erator that had breaker strips and a molded inner door of 
Panelyte . . . the St. Regis Plastic. There's fifty pounds of 
family flour in the St. Regis Multiwall bag being delivered. 
The table-top is easy-to-clean Panelyte, as is the working 
space alongside the sink. Telephone books and writing pads 
start with trees grown on St. Regis timber land .. . pulp and 
paper were made in St. Regis mills. 

Incidentally, if you are smoking while reading this, the 
chances are that your cigarette package is of St. Regis Paper. 
Oh yes, and if you have a sack of fertilizer or cement in 
the garage or basement it’s probably a St. Regis Multiwall 
paper bag. 

These examples typify the wide range of wood cellulose 
products which St. Regis Paper Company is supplying to 
twenty-one basic American industries. 


St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate 
pulp for multiwall bag paper, printing and specialty paper, 
base stock for Panelyte, and for sale to paper mill customers. 

St. Regis Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines are 
providing better heavy-duty packages and faster, more 
economical packaging for manufacturers of food products, 
chemicals, building materials, feedstuffs, and fertilizers. 

St. Regis Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers 
have a reputation for excellent performance and quality. St. 
Regis developments in bleached groundwood papers assure 
even finer lightweight printing papers in the near future. 

Panelyte — The St. Regis Plastic, because of its lightness, 
strength, insulation properties, and corrosion resistance, is 
widely used in such basic industries as the automotive, elec- 
trical, aviation, communications, furniture, and refrigeration. 


Inquiries will receive prompt, careful attention 
from any one of the sales offices listed below. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation 
WEW YORK + CHICAGO + BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO 


Birmingham - Boston - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit 


+ Franklin, Va. - Los Angeles - WNazareth,Pa. - New Orleans - Ocala, Fla. 


Wo. Kansas City, Mo. - Oswego - Seattle - Syracuse - Toledo - Trenton «+ Buenos Alres, Argentina - Sao Paulo, Brazii - Montreal ~ i Vancouver 
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Dividend-Paying 
Investment 
for Railroads 


RaAILROADs have found diesel locomotives 
highly effective as revenue-builders. 


They attract both passenger traffic and freight business by 


their major contributions to on-time performance and faster 
schedules. . 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives increase railroad in- 
come not only by helping to build revenue but also by reducing 
operating costs, 


Their fuel expense is low because the diesel engines are 
highly efficient. Maintenance and servicing costs are low, too 


—there are from one to three fewer diesels per locomotive, 
because each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 2000 horsepower. 


Fairbanks-Morse e 


A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locomotives * Diesel Engines * Generators * Motors . Pumps * Scales 
Magnetos ° Stokers * Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes * Farm Equipment 
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sponsored by the National Citizens Political 4 


Action Committee were given such advice in 7 


political speechmaking as: “All blacks and ~ 
whites. No grays, no fuzzy reasonableness ~ 
. .. Concede points graciously . . . when you 
can add the stinger that turns them to your 
own advantage. Never concede anything 
otherwise.” 

One is immediately struck with the simi- 
larity to the propaganda techniques which 
are practiced in totalitarian countries. There 
is obviously no desire to make an intelligent 
contribution to public opinion. On the con- 
trary, intelligence and intellectual honesty 
are ruled out. The real end. is to gain or 
retain power for a political group—the public 
can go hang. 

Perhaps this School of Political Action 
Techniques rendered an unintended public 
service by bringing out into the open the 
hypocrisy of the “liberal” label which has 
been appropriated by the PAC-CIO. 


Henry F. Scuwarz 

Wayne, Pa. 
The Power of Prayer 

It was so gratifying to learn from the 
papers today that the long vigil of prayer 
and watching for the body of his grandson 
has finally been ended for Morgan Lewis. 
We saw his pathetic picture and read the 
story in NEWSWEEK some time ago (Dec. 10, 
1945). 


Mrs. GRETA PETERSON 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For eight months Morgan Lewis kept 
vigil along the Monongahela River, at Eliza- | 
beth, Pa., where his grandson Charles Lewis, 
13, drowned Nov. 11. The boy’s body was 
finally recovered July 9. 











Associated Press Photos 


The long vigil ends at his grandson's bier — 
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Public acceptance, founded upon confidence, endows this 


symbol with significance for air travelers at home and abroad. 


ine warionst ano ireenarionss roure or we nacsnirs AMERICAN AIRLINES 








ONE LOOK TELLS YOU... 








Your first sight of the 1946 Lincoln is an occasion to remember, For at 
once you are aware of a pre-eminent motor car .<< and a superb expres- 
sion of eraclous living. very where, the Lincoln is noted and admired. 
In this car, you travel with true luxury, Here, in every last detail, is an 
emblem of excellence. See the Lincoln, and you sense its greatness. 


Own it, and Vou enjoy the leadership that only a Lineoln ean bring. 


pay 4s. ao" OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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NEWSWEEK-AUSTRALIA: Newest stop- for Sydney. There the edition, printed by 
off on NEwsweEex’s foreign-editions the W. C. Penfold Co., will be in the 
circuit is Australia. For three months hands of Australian subscribers a couple 
Roland Gask has been in Sydney making of days after date of publication in the 
arrangements, and with the current issue, States. Newsweex-Australia is not en- 
NewswEEkK-Australia, published in co- _ tirely a pioneering project, however. Dur- 
Operation with Asso- ing the war NEwswEEK’s “Battle Baby 
ciated Newspapers, for the armed forces was also published 
Ltd. is making its in Sydney. This month marks our reap- 
bow. Copy for the pearance there in reconverted form. 
edition is flown to ~ 

London, where it is ALOHA-BOOM!: NEWSWEEK'S Washing- 
placed aboard a Brit- ton bureau chief, Ernest K. Lindley, was 
ish Overseas Airways _Bikini-bound by air when he stopped off 


Corp. plane bound long enough in Hawaii to be swathed in a 
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carnation lei by Newsweex’s Honolulu 
bureau chief, Horace Wadsworth. Follow- 
ing this fragrant traditional ceremony, he 
continued on to the Marshall Islands and 
The Blast. When he was not observing 
atomic mayhem, Lindley found time to 
question some of the natives on Roi, one of 
the islands in Kwajalein Atoll, now a naval 
air base. He found them cheerful, not very 
talkative, but one way or another decided- 
ly pro-American. Some liked jeeps; some 
were impressed by Quonset huts; some 
liked DDT; several thought the American 
dollar de outstanding contribution to 
civilization. Lindley wirelessed: “NEARLY 
ALL THE MEN ARE EXCELLENT CARPEN- 
TERS. SOME CAN OPERATE JEEPS AND 
ARE LEARNING TO BE MECHANICS. I 
HEARD OF TWO WHO CAN RUN DIESEL 


ENGINES—THEY WERE TRAINED IN JAPAN. 
WE FOUND THAT THE MARSHALLESE LIKE 
BASEBALL—WHICH THEY WERE TAUGHT 











H lulu Star-Bull 





BY THE JAPANESE. THE BASE COMMAND- 


ER SAID THEY BECAME SO EXPERT THAT 
THE JAPANESE ON ROI STOPPED PLAYING 


AGAINST THEM.” 


MANY TONGUES: What with the UN 


Security Council in town, foreign celebri- 
ties coming in on every ‘plane and ship, 


and the constant flow of letters from 
abroad, linguists are handy to have 
around the office. To find out how many 


we had, the Personnel Department dived 
into the files and discovered that different 


members of the staff are ready to chat 


with any visitor from Portugal, Greece, 
Spain, Poland, Russia, Norway, Denmark, 


France, Holland, China, Italy, Germany, 
or Japan. With all the response to NEws- 
WEEKS foreign editions lately, these 


linguists are kept busy translating letters 
for colleagues whose linguistic ability 
never went beyond the “I-give-the-note- 


book-to-my-aunt” stage. 


THE COVER: Last week’s primary elec- 
tions in Minnesota gave a boost to both 


the internationalist principles and Presi- 


dential hopes of Harold E. Stassen, ex- 


governor of Minnesota and ex-captain in 
the Navy, photographed here by Nicho- 


las Parrino of Newsweek. The story of 


Stassen, his setbacks, and his newly im- 
proved prospects is told on page 28. 


Vhs Ebeling 
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‘*The things I find myself buying!... 


‘‘Rnough paper clips in a year to fill a 
freight car... telephone poles by the hun- 
dreds of thousands...tons and tons and tons 
of paper for your telephone directories... 
**You see, I’m the ‘shopper’ for the 


country’s Bell Telephone companies. I’m 
a careful buyer . . . study markets all over 


the world... get the best and know how 


to save by buying in large quantities from 
all sections of the country. 

‘‘That’s one reason why our nation’s tele- 
phone service is the world’s most economi+ 
cal. ..as well as the world’s best. 


“I’m the manufacturer for the Bell Sys- 
tem, too. I distribute the telephone appara- 
tus I make, and all manner of supplies that 


I buy, to the telephone companies. To top 
it off, I install central office equipment. 


**Remember my name... 


*Tt’s Western Electric,” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL JX SYSTEM 
of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of of telephone of telephone central 

telephone apparatus, all kinds for teles opparatus and office equipment, 

phone companies, supplies, 













Western Electric 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow S$ 
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Capital Straws 


Tncome-tax returns of some. persons 
involved in the Mead committee investi- 
gation of the Erie Basin Metal Products 
war contracts are being scrutinized . . . 
Microfilm reproductions of captured Nazi 


documents just received in Washington 
reveal one American steel man’s embar- 


rassingly large pre-Pearl Harbor contri- 
butions to German organizations in this 


country . . . Secretary Byrnes will insist 


that the next meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters Council take place in Washington 


... Watch for the General Accounting 


Office to unloose another blast at the 
accounting methods of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corp. . . . Truman has tenta- 
tive plans to make a series of political 


speeches in September and October prior 


to the Congressional elections. 


La Guardia and UNRRA 


Although foreign relief is expected to _ 


continue for another two years, Director 
La Guardia is making quiet plans to wind 


up the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration by Dec. 31. 


He has proposed that the United Nations 


take over the UNRRA health program, 
that the International Bank finance indus- 


trial and agricultural rehabilitation, now 
the job of UNRRA, and that the hungry 
nations make their own arrangements to 
buy food in the world markets. The for- 
mer New York mayor has told his assist- 
ants that he won't stay to liquidate 
UNRRA, which is taken to mean that 
he might quit soon. 


Uncle Joe’s Gift 


American and British security officers 


are disturbed by some of Lord Inver- 
chapel’s eccentricities. The new - British 
Ambassador insists upon keeping as his 
valet a Soviet citizen he brought with him 
fom Moscow, despite the warnings of 
Russian experts who are convinced that 
Soviet citizens employed by foreign diplo- 
mats are compelled to report their em- 
ployers’ activities to the NKVD (Russia’s 
secret police). Security officers are afraid 
the valet, Evgeni Yost, might see the 

bassador’s private correspondence, in- 
cluding some U.S. information which 
8 exchanged with the British under a 
Wartime agreement. Ambassador Inver- 


chapel has so far resisted pressure for 
Yost’s dismissal and brushes aside all 
inquiries with the disarming statement: 
“IT can’t do anything about Yost. Uncle 
Joe gave him to me.” 


State Department Purge 


About 100 employes may be eliminated 
from the State Department and Foreign 
Service in the “purge” of pinks which 
Congress asks. Of the total, 60 or 70 will 
be individuals whom the department in- 
herited from such war agencies as the 
OSS, the OWI, and FEA whose func- 
tions and personnel President Truman 
transferred to Byrnes last fall. Officials 
ranking as high as director of office and 
chief of division may be affected. Ade- 
quate definitions and procedures now are 
being worked out. Assistant Secretary 


Donald S$. Russell is in charge of the 


investigation. 


National Notes 
A high Air Forces officer reveals that 


one reason the Bikini atom bomb fell so 
far short of the target ship was that one 


of the fins of the bomb fell off as it 
hurtled out of the bomb bay. Neverthe- 
less, the bomber crew is in the doghouse 
. . . The NLRB is expected to schedule 


a collective-bargaining election at Oak 


Ridge within four or five weeks to deter- 
mine whether the atomic-protection em- 


ployes will go CIO, AFL, or non-union 
. . . Commanders of the Puerto Rican 
department of the American Legion are 


pressing Interior Secretary Krug to en- 
dorse a $50,000,000 five-year public- 


works program to take care of the 
island’s 75,000 unemployed war veterans 
. . . A government loan to Palestine is 
being discussed by Administration offi- 
cials, They believe the promise of such 
a loan would help persuade Congress to 
go along with a continuing foreign-loan 
policy . . . Commerce Under Secretary 
Alfred Schindler has been tapped by 
Truman to “sell” the Administration to 
businessmen and he will spend much of 
his time speechmaking until the Con- 
gressional elections. 





Trends Abroad 


The U.S. and British Governments 
are discussing informally the possibility 
of asking the UN Security Council to 
look into the Polish situation as a poten- 
tial threat to peace . . . Besides Indo- 
nesia’s demands for independence, the 
Dutch Empire is encountering agitation 
for self-rule in Surinam and Curacao, al- 


though these South American territories 
emphatically state they want to remain 
under the Dutch Crown . . . France and 
the Netherlands probably will be the 
first to get loans from the new World 
Bank . . . A proposed Swedish credit 
to Russia of $250,000,000 spread over 
five years is under discussion between 
the two governments. 


Nazi-Soviet Documents 
Some of Byrnes’s advisers are urging 
complete publication of the German For- 


eign Office records seized by the Army 
in the U. S. occupation zone. While some 


details of the Nazis’ relations with Spain 
and Argentina have come out, their se- 


cret prewar deals with Russia remain a 


sealed book. Byrnes’s decision probebly 
will depend on the outcome of his efforts 


to secure Russian teamwork in the Unit- 
ed Nations. Unpublished, the German 


documents also remain a latent persuader 


for Russian good behavior. 


Britain’s Problem in Egypt 


British negotiators in the present 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty-revision discus- 


sions have had a wartime plan for mili- 


tary evacuation of Egypt backfire at them. 
When Rommel’s army was at the gates of 
the Nile Delta, the British prepared to 


evacuate Alexandria, Cairo, and other 
Egyptian centers within 24 hours. Now 
the British military advisers say that up 
to five years will be required for with- 
drawal from Egypt. The Egyptians are 
pressing for 24-hour evacuation as op- 
posed to one of five years, and the British 
find themselves somewhat embarrassed by 


the dynamic wartime plan. Incidentally, 
the State Department has refused a Brit- 
ish request for American diplomatic sup- 
port in Britain's negotiations for military 
bases in Egypt. 


Along the British Lifeline 

With the imminent loss to Britain 
of Egypt and India, Aden, in South- 
west Arabia, is assuming increasing im- 
portance in the empire. The British, 
therefore, have undertaken extensive 
improvements to make this port of call 
less dependent upon the outside world 
for its life, Their program includes irriga- 
tion projects, planned to help the hinter- 
land grow food for larger defense forces, 
and additional sources of electric power. 
New Jewish State? 

Some British officials are seriously con- 
sidering a proposal to create a new Jew- 
ish community some place in the African 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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area of Kenya, Uganda, or the Sudan. 
Although such a project would be costly 
and would encounter many economic, 
political, and social problems, these off- 
cials believe it might prove simpler to 
work out than the Palestine tangle. They 
feel this African state, in an area of great 
agricultural potentiality, would provide 
homes for all Jews who desired to build 
a new life. Also, Jewish farms would 
greatly improve the standard of living 
for many of the Central African tribes 
who live in that area. 


British Cable Grab 


On the sidelines of the Paris conference 
a British-American dispute broke out 
over the disposition of the Italian com- 
munications company, Italcable. During 
the war the British, unknown to the Ital- 
ians, seized the Italian trans-Mediterra- 
nean cables and incorporated them into 
their own cable system. Secretary Byrnes 
insists that the cables should be re- 
stored to the original owners. The 
British stoutly maintain that their war- 
time initiative and considerable expendi- 
ture in maintenance entitles them to 


final ownership. 


Latin Protests 


Eight Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Argentina and Brazil, have pro- 


tested both in Washington and in Paris 
against what they believe is Secretary 


Byrnes’s betrayal of the Italian cause at 


the Foreign Ministers Council. A similar 


protest was filed with Acting Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson by Italian Am- 
bassador Tarchiani. 


Soviet Activity in Beirut 


Lebanon and its capital of Beirut ap- 
pear to be figuring importantly in Soviet 
plans for Middle East penetration. The 
Communist party has more members in 
Lebanon than in all the rest of the East- 
ern Mediterranean countries and the 
hammer and sickle are painted in many 
public places. Some 25,000 Armenians 
living in Lebanon have registered to 
return to Soviet Armenia—or want to go 
to the Turkish areas Russia is seeking. 
The latest development in Soviet activity’ 
in Lebanon is a campaign to set up a 
university at Beirut comparable to the 
long established American University. 


Foreign Notes 


Nationalized plants in Czechoslovakia, 
especially steel mills and some mines, 
now have Soviet names. Examples: A 
German-built synthetic gasoline plant has 
been renamed the Stalin Works; an elec- 
trical plant, the Koneff Works; a machine 
works nearby, where Marshal Tito 
worked as machinist, now is called the 
Tito Works . . . Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson has approved: a plan to send a 
group of U.S. agricultural experts to 
China to help the country modernize 
farming methods . . . The Belgian and 
Dutch governments have filed vigorous 


protests against the War Department’s 
policy of directing all shipments between 
the U.S. and the American occupation 
zone in Germany through North German 
ports. This policy, the protests claim, dis- 


criminates against Antwerp and_ the 
Dutch ports. 





Sugar Black Market 


we black-marketeers are offering 
100,000 tons of sugar in the U. S. market 
at prices of 18 to 15 cents a pound. These 
prices compare with the base price of 
3.675 cents a pound being paid by the 
U.S. Government to Cuba. The sugar, 
stolen from plantations or otherwise ac- 
quired by unscrupulous operators, is be- 
lieved to account in some degree for the 
300,000-ton decline in the current crop 
from ‘previous estimates. The 1947 crop, 
which also has been bought by the U. S., 
is expected to be a record, but whether it 
will total 5,500,000 tons or closer to 
6,000,000 tons for legitimate market sale 
will be determined by the 1948 price out- 
look and, to some extent, the pilfering. 


Business Footnotes 


Watch for the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division to break several cases 
soon involving price fixing of building 
materials. Housing-program officials are 


pushing for action, believing it may break 
the logjam on materials ... Although the 


worst of the flour scarcity has passed, 


several weeks will elapse before increased 


flour supplies reach bakers. Millers will 
sell flour sparingly until the OPA’s fate 
has been decided. They're paying well 
above the former ceilings for wheat and 
won't risk large commitments for fear of 
later price rollbacks . . . New cars won't 
be sold with five tires until the fourth 
quarter of this year, according to CPA 
officials . . . The Federal Reserve Board, 
which controls consumer credit through 
administration of Regulation W, shortly 
may begin relaxing restrictions, and the 
entire control may be off by next spring 
if production continues to rise . . . Japa- 
nese silk production is falling far short of 
1946 goals, principally because of serious 
shortage of small machine parts. 





Movie Lines 


K mny Delmar, the Senator Claghorn 
ot che Fred Allen program, will star in an 
Aubrey Schenck production titled “It’s 
a Joke, Son” . . . Before the film “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” is premiéred in New York 
next fall, producer Eddie Sutherland and 
author Anne Nichols will bring to Broad- 
way their new “streamlined” edition of 
the original play, which is also scheduled 
to tour the country as advance ballyhoo 
for the picture . . . “The Life of Rudolph 
Valentino” will go into production Sept. 1 
under the egis of Edward Small . . . 
George McManus declined the role of 
Jiggs in the talkie version of “Bringing Up 
Father” because he didn’t want to shave 


‘ 


his head. Instead he'll appear as himself. 
Joe Yule, Mickey Rooney’s father, will be 
Jiggs and Renie Riano, Maggie .. . Rin 
Tin Tin, the dog who starred in numerous 
silent thrillers, will be represented on 
the screen again when his grandson, Rin 
Tin Tin III, appears in a new series. He 
just completed a three-year hitch in the 
Army K-9 Corps. 


Book Notes 


Edmond L. Taylor, whose “Strategy 
of Terror” is a standard study of Nazi 
psychological warfare, is writing a book 
on the impact of West on East—and vice 
versa—in the China-Burma-India theater, 
where he served with the OSS . . . Wal- 
lace Carroll, wartime OWI executive and 
former UP correspondent, also is finish- 
ing a book on psychological warfare . . . 
Leopold Schwarzchild, author of “World 
in a Trance,” is well along with a life of 
Karl Marx tentatively entitled “The Red 
Prussian” . . . Vera Caspary, author of 
“Laura,” has a new novel, “Stranger 
Than Truth,” for fall publication by Ran- 
dom House . . . Pocket Books is readying 
plans to distribute its juveniles (like 
“Junior Miss”) through high schools next 
fall, promoting sales in youth and school 
magazines . . . Stephen Longstreet, au- 
thor of “Nine Lives With Grandfather,” 
has completed the manuscript of what he 
considers his most serious work to date, 


Entitled “Three Days,” it is a civilian 
story of the Civil War period and will b 
published by Messner next spring, 


Good-Will Journalists 


State Department officials are trying to 
interest U. S. newspapers in sponsoring a 
plan to bring from 50 to 200 foreign 
newspapermen to this country for short 
tours of duty. The visitors would be sent 
to medium-sized cities all over the coun- 
try for a period of three to six months. 
The Virginia State Press Association is 
sponsoring four, and other press organiza- 
tions and papers are being asked to 
follow suit. 


Miscellany 


Don’t listen for Bert Gordon, “The 
Mad Russian,” on Eddie Cantor’s radio 
show next season. They have parted 
amicably and Gordon is trying to sell a 
show of his own . . . Bob Hope has fin- 
ished another book which his publishers 
expect will outsell his previous effort, “I 
Never Left Home” . . . Peter Lind 
Hayes, Broadway night-club comedian, is 
being built up as a possible top-rank 
star. Already set for a Nunnally Johnson 
movie, he will shortly sign for a net- 
work radio series . . . Another night-club 
performer, the French Ballad singer 
Charles Trenet, will be featured in a Hol- 
lywood production, “Of Thee I Dream,” 
for which he’s writing the screen story 
himself . . . Lawrence Dennis, mass sedi- 
tion-trial defendant and author of “The 
Coming American Fascism,” again is is- 
suing a weekly newsletter from his 
Becket, Mass., farm. 














So you’re off on a trip to New York? Then head 
/ e for the Hotel Pennsylvania!—where you really 
; are a guest. There you will find the swift, courteous 
a a service and friendly hospitality that always have 
been Pennsylvania specialties. 








Those swell Statler meals — all of your favorite 


2 e dishes, prepared as ‘you like them, and served 





























with the deft touch that makes good food taste 
still better. 
































The sparkling Café Rouge—soft lights, danceable 

e music, and star-studded entertainment to help 
make each evening of your stay a gay and gala 
occasion. 
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And the super-comfort of the famous Statler bed 
—with its 537-coil spring mattress that gives you 
restful, refreshing, right -through-till - morning- 
sleep. 





Now aren’t you glad you came to the Pennsyl- 

@ vania? What a pleasure it is to wake up in your 
spacious room! Especially when a call to Room 
Service brings-breakfast, perfectly cooked, piping 
hot, and served just when you want it. 
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HOTELS 
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HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 = ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILUAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin at Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL — SAVE A LIFE! 
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The Periscope’s 


Washington 








The budget won't be balanced this year after all. 


Passage of a GI terminal-leave pay bill now is certain. This will 
bring expenditures for fiscal 1947 to around $42,000,000,000. 
Receipts are estimated at $40,000,000,000-plus. 


Truman’s compromise measure, calling for payment of sums 
over $50 in non-negotiable five-year bonds, probably will be 
accepted by the House and Senate. This would delay the bulk 
of cash outlays until the bonds mature but the entire cost, 
estimated at around $2,750,000,000, would be charged against 
this year’s budget anyway. 


Some reserve officers are hurrying to get out of the Army be- 
fore the new bill passes. They want their terminal-leave pay in 
cash rather than bonds. Under the Trumen plan, they, as well 
as enlisted dischargees, would be paid mostly in bonds. 


Authority to lend foreign governments $1,250,000,000 more 
through the Export-Import Bank may be asked of Congress. 
Administration officials feel that this authority is needed to 
strengthen Byrnes’s hand in the conduct of present negotiations 
with foreign governments. 


Congress is opposed to further large-scale lending, particularly 
if Soviet Russia is to be one of the beneficiaries, but it may be 
persuaded to vote a conditional authorization. A proviso that 
the Export-Import Bank be required to get Congressional ap- 
proval for any loan exceeding $100,000,000 is being given- 
consideration. 


The Export-Import Bank’s uncommitted balance of $850,000,- 
000 is tentatively earmarked for loans meanwhile to China 
($500,000,000), Italy (about $100,000,000), Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, and Chile (all $50,000,000 or less). 


Natural rubber supplies will be increased in the last half of 
1946. Civilian Production Administration shortly will revise 
Order R-1, which allots manufacturers 10,000 tons of crude a 
month. The average may be doubled. 


Synthetic rubber plants are curtailing production because of 
shortages of grain, molasses, and sugar. Increased crude im- 
ports will now compensate for this curtailment. 


Talk of a currency war is discounted by government monetary 
experts. Canada and Sweden have revalued, but these experts 
say there is no chance that the major currencies—the U. S. 
dollar, the sterling, and the franc—will become involved in a 
contest of revaluation for foreign-trade advantage. 

e 


The State Department is developing one of the best lobby 
organizations in Washington. Its effectiveness was proved in 
its up-hill fight for House approval of the British loan. The 
same techniques that produced a majority for the loan will be 
used to back Byrnes’s policies in the future. 


Cio Chief Murray will assume active leadership of PAC, actu- 
ally if not nominally, in an effort to save the organization from 
a split between left and right wings. No other CIO leader has 
the prestige to ceed the late Sidney Hillman. 


PAC power is declining as result of factional squabbles and 
labor’s current unpopularity. It probably will slip farther before 


it can be fully revived, even if Murray proves an effective 
political leader. 


PAC support will be decisive in some Northern Congressional 
elections nevertheless, and CIO union leaders profess to believe 
it can be as important a factor in 1948 as it was in 1944. 


Political consequences of the price muddle are worrying both 
Republican and Democratic leaders. They don’t know who will 
. blamed by the voters for inevitable increases in the cost of 
iving. 


Truman’s strategy is to make himself the defender of the house- 
wife’s dollar. His political advisers reason that the cost-of- 
living issue will overshadow all others during the next year and 
that Truman’s position can restore the coalition that kept 
Roosevelt in office. 


Republicans of the Taft school hope the “ins” will be blamed | 
for high prices regardless of Truman’s stand. They are gambling | 


on the willingness of voters to believe their argument that 


prices can best be reduced by killing the law of OPA and | 


restoring the law of supply and demand. 


Neither group is sure of itself, however. The President is still 
prepared to accept a compromise but not the Senate OPA bill. 
And the Taft Republicans concede that rents at least should 
be regulated. 


The OPA’s recess has failed to test free-market behavior to the ; 
satisfaction of either side. The possibility of an OPA revival ” 
has had a restraining effect on prices but it has also slowed up 


production and distribution. 

i 
Just what prices would do in a truly unregulated market is still 
anybody’s guess. 


e ¢ 


Only sudden outbreak of another strike epidemic can interfere — 


with plans for an uninterrupted summer recess of Congress, 


the first since before Pearl Harbor. House and Senate leaders © 


are still determined to start the vacation July 25. 


Another filibuster against anti-poll-tax legislation will be cut — 
short. Administration managers plan to let the talk go on for © 


two or three days and then force a vote on a cloture rule limit- 


ing debate. When the rule fails to command the necessary 1 
two-thirds support, the poll-tax issue will be shelved until © 


next year. 


White House pressure is behind the $100,000,000 railroad re- 


tirement bill. Already passed by the House, it has a good chance 
in the Senate. 


Secretary Byrnes’s Paris agreements are being criticized pri- 
vately in the Administration and are due for attack in Congress 
now that the British loan debate is out of the way. 


Internationalization of Trieste is regarded as another lapse into 
Russian appeasement by the stand-up-to-Russia bloc, which 
has been gaining adherents, particularly in the Senate. 


A hint of the President’s own attitude toward Russia is being 
read into the refusal of the White House to cancel an appoint- 
ment with Brooks Atkinson, New York Times writer, after he 


had been attacked by Pravda for a series of three articles § 


roughly handling the Soviet Government. 
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Your future 


may owe a lot 


to this man| 


H. has certainly done a number of other busi- 
hessmen some very good turns. Such as the yearly sav- 
ing of over $37,000 reported by one medium-sized 
manufacturing concern after following his advice to in- 
stall a complete National Industrial Accounting System. 
Or the 41% reduction in the cost of payroll production 
enjoyed by another concern—with a direct, overall cash 
saving of about $25,000 yearly. A saving which, in less 
than a year, more than paid for the National System he 
recommended. - 

This helpful man is your local National Cash Register 
Company’s representative, and a good man to know in 
these days of widely rising operating costs. 

For manufacturers, banks, hotels, transportation com- 
panies, and many others, National Accounting Systems 


have opened the way to important money savings accom- 
panied by greatly improved results in general. And in 
the field of retailing, from the largest stores to the small- 
est, National Cash Registers provide the accepted 
method of recording transactions and controlling store 
operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Wherever money is handled or records kept, there is a 
chance for National to suggest new and better systems 
that will reduce accounting cost$ and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be glad to give you 
the benefit of his wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call—or write The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





INTERNATIONAL CRAWLER TRACTORS | 


Excavate for 7foutts. by he Llck 


America’s Burtpers know their business. 

They know how to build the best housing in 
the world—and quick! They are past masters 
in the use of modern methods and equipment 
to speed their work. 


When they get the materials and tools they 
need, their unequaled skill, ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness will quickly provide the housing 
facilities the American people require. 


Typical of practices that speed this modern 
construction is the use of International Diesel 
Crawler Tractors for excavating. Equipped with 
bulldozer blades, these powerful tractors take on 
whole city squares and excavate for houses by 
the block! They shave off the fertile topsoil 


and move it aside for later use. They dig out 


the stubborn subsoil and hardpan. When the 
foundations of the buildings are set, these mas- 
ter machines backfill with excavated material. 
Finally, they spread the topsoil back on the 
surface and landscape the yards for lawns and 
gardens. 


Presto! Houses in the modern manner! 


Yes, hats off to the Builders of America... 
and to the operators of International Diesel 
Crawlers who prepare the way. It’s a win- 
ning combination ...an all-American team 
that will soon have houses built... houses by 


the block! 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Good Listening: “Harvest of Stars” 
every Sunday, 2:30 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. NBC Network 
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OPA: Scratched Backs and Rolled Logs 


At 8:19 p.m. EST, last Wednesday, 
July 10, Alben W. Barkley, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, slowly folded his 
portfolio marked “OPA” and looked up 
to greet newsmen who flocked onto the 
floor as the bell echoed its sixth ring— 
signifying recess of the upper house after 
more than eight hours continuous session. 
Removing his rimless pince-nez, the 
drawling, amiable Senator sat back in his 
chair and wrapped up the day’s business 
in a nutshell: 

“There’s been so much back-scratching 
in here today that the sore backs of the 
senators will probably exhaust all the 
paracamphoric acid in Washington by 
morning.” 

But Alben Barkley three days later 
knew what Alben Barkley on Wednesday 
had only feared: The back-scratching had 
merely begun. By 1:51 a.m. EST, Satur- 
> day, July 18, when the Senate by a 62-15 
% vote finally passed a bill reviving OPA 
for one more year, it had removed price 
controls from a score or more vital com- 
modities, each dear to a handful of sec- 
tional-minded senators long versed in the 
art of vote trading: 
€On Tuesday, the senators exempted 
meat, poultry, and eggs from price con- 
trol. The vote: 49 to 26. 
€ On Wednesday, out came milk, butter, 
and cheese, 51 to 27; cottonseed, soy- 
beans, and butter and lard substitutes, 
42 to 34; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, 40 to 30. 
€ On Thursday, by a 59-20 vote, the 
senators adopted a provision turning rent 
control over to those states which have 
machinery set up or later set it up. 
€ On Friday, by a 42-86 vote, grain and 
grain-feed for livestock and poultry were 
exempted; by a voice vote, tobacco. 

The plain, unwashed truth was that 
so far as the Senate was concerned, Harry 
§. Truman would get a more drastically 
anti-OPA bill than the one he had vetoed 
(NEwswEEK, July 8). True, the provision 
sponsored by Sen. Robert A. Taft, to 
which the President so strongly objected, 
had failed of readoption by the closest 
possible margin—a 40-40 tie vote. But 
even this was small comfort to the man 
in the White House. 

Thus if Mr. Truman were to be spared 
another veto, his Congressional leaders- 
faced a stiff task this week. The House 
must be persuaded not to accept the 
Senate bill which the President viewed 
as “terrible.” But how far Congressional 


leaders would be willing to go was an- 
other question. Already miffed by Mr. 
Truman’s veto of the compromise bill they 
had worked so hard to get, they were 
further irked last week by the President’s 
failure to give them any aid either (1) 
bv public statement or (2) by personal 
persuasion of recalcitrant senators. 


Price Line 


The noise was still greater than the 
damage last week. Though pro-OPA pres- 
sure groups continued to demonstrate 
and predict the worst, retail prices in the 
second week without Federal price con- 
trol showed no violent upward trend. 
True, the nation’s markets were still edgy; 
anything might happen. But most of the 
sharp increases in retail prices to date 
had generally been little more than 
enough to make up the loss of govern- 
ment subsidies, and were usually below 
the previous black-market levels. 

The Agriculture Department’s meat 
charts told a typical story. Sirloin steak, 


which had been priced at a theoretical 
40 to 45 cents by OPA and actually com- 
manded 95 to $1.25 on the black market, 
was now selling legally for 53 to 75 cents, 
a pound. Pork loin, whose price had 
been set at 33 to 86 cents by OPA and 
at 90 cents to $1.10 by the black market, 
was selling for 45 to 54 cents a pound. 

The department predicted that meat 
prices would level off at 15 to 20 per 
cent over OPA tops if price control was 
not revived. It also forecast that the bulk 
of the nation’s meat, which had been 
siphoned off by the fly-by-night, unin- 
spected slaughterhouses of the black mar- 
keteers, would return to the Federally 
inspected plants of the big packers. This 
forecast was already coming true in Chi- 
cago’s Union Stockyards, the world’s big- 
gest. There the big packers reentered the 
market and promised to charge no more 
than the old OPA ceilings plus the 
lapsed subsidies. 

Whitening the Market: To be sure, 
the sale of a few top-grade steers in 
Chicago for $23.25 per hundredweight, 
highest price in that market’s 8l-year 
history, made scare headlines. But the 
more usual price there ranged. from 
$20.50 to $22, as against the OPA ceil- 
ing which had been held to $18 by $3 - 
subsidy payments. 

Lest prices eventually rise out of con- 











Acme 


Congressional leaders fume while the President reviews 1,500 Military Police 
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International 

Sun or Bomb? Of the numerous official photographs issuing from Bikini Atoll: 
last week, perhaps none better illustrates the impact of the atom bomb than this 
shot, as of some outsize sunrise, taken at the instant of the bomb’s detonation. 





trol, consumer pressure groups began to 
organize protests. A “Buyers’ Slowdown” 
was recommended in Decatur, Ill., a 
“Buyers on Strike Committee” created in 
Louisville, Ky., and a “Buy Nothing Day” 
named in New York City. In Times 
Square the American Veterans Committee 


strung a clothesline from lamppost to 
newsstand and hung from it a $199 suit 


and 40-cent loaf of bread to indicate 
what “will happen without price control 
and the OPA.” At the Cramp shipyards 
in Philadelphia, CIO night-shift workers 
picketed nine lunch stands to protest a 
hike from 12 to 14 cents per pint of milk. 

But natural economic forces also were 
restraining prices. The more plentiful 
supplies, created by higher prices, acted 
as a brake on further increases. So did 
the new-found discrimination of pro- 
spective buyers who had formerly paid 
black market prices without protest. 

To the “fear and calamity peddlers,” 
Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska Re- 
publican, gave his answer by waving 
Gimbe]l Brothers’ full-page advertisement 
in New York newspapers announcing a 
sale of white shirts at $2.66 and nylons 
at $1.09 to $1.43—both items below OPA 
ceilings. To the Senate Wherry rejoiced: 
“White shirts are out of the black market.” 


an 


PRESIDENT: Friend Truman 


The Gallup poll had bad news for 
President Truman last week: For the first 
time since he took office, a majority of 
Americans polled disapproved of his Ad- 
ministration. The Truman popularity, 
starting from a fantastic high of 87 per 
cent approval in July 1945, now—one 


year later—had fallen to 43 per cent with 
45 per cent disapproving his conduct of 
affairs. 

But if Mr. Truman was concerned last 
week he failed to show it; instead he 
made a move likely to imperil his pres- 
tige even more. Braving the anger of the 


ClO-Political Action Committee, which 
had poured thousands of dollars into 


Montana to defeat isolationist Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler in the July 16 primary, the 
President offered what was virtually an 
endorsement of Wheeler’s bid for renom- 
ination for a fifth term. The approval 
turned on a letter, sent to R. Bailey 
Stortz, Wheeler's campaign manager, 
acknowledging receipt of a mimeo- 
graphed letter sent out over the signature 
of Lou Boedecker, member of a com- 
mittee supporting Wheeler’s opponent, 
former Supreme Court Justice Leif Erick- 
son. 
“Any fair-minded reading of the rec- 
ord,” wrote the President, “will show that 
Boedecker’s attack$ on Senator Wheeler 
as an enemy of railroad labor were—to put 
it mildly—sheer distortions of fact . . . 
I hope this will . . . put a stop to the 
smear campaign against Burt Wheeler.” 

Washington reporters, aware that Mon- 
tana’s other Democratic Senator James 
E. Murray, a vigorous New Dealer, had 
contributed $2,000 to help beat Wheeler, 
concluded that Harry Truman was simply 
following one of the oldest of his prin- 
ciples: never to forgo helping a friend in 
need. 


On another point that puzzled report- 
ers, the President was specific. Asked to 
explain how he justified the Wheeler en- 
dorsement in view of his recent’ state- 
ments that he would steer clear of state 
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politics, Missouri excepted, the President 
said this: He was staying out of primaries 
except in his home state, but not out of 
politics. In politics, he said, he dealt with 
every state. 


oo 


CONGRESS: Billions for Britain 


Under a protective barrage of the Ad- 
ministration’s biggest guns, the $3,750,- 
000,000 loan to Great Britain last week 
finally won its five-month battle of Con- 
gress. Long since endorsed by the Sen- 
ate, history’s largest intergovernmental 
financial deal passed the last line of fire 
when it was approved by the House of 
Representatives 219 to 155—a margin 
greater than supporters had anticipated. 

House debate on granting Britain the 
multibillion-dollar line of credit was lim- 
ited to eight hours apiece for its friends 
and enemies. With the cave-in of opposi- 
tion from congressmen who had been 
expected to fight the loan on the basis of 
British mishandling of the Palestine situ- 
ation, the attack fell largely to the Mid- 
west isolationist bloc. Buxom Jessie Sum- 
ner of Illinois voiced an Anglophobia as 
ancient as the Boston Tea Party: 


“These fiscal-sounding phrases . . . may’ 


sound convincing over a glass of port 
poured by a haughty British flunky at 
a little get-together at Lord Somebody 
or other’s . . . The British had better try 


auctioning off some of their priceless | 


government-owned jewels, paintings, real 
estate, and so forth which makes them a 


rich nation even though they do not have | 


quite all the American dollars they crave.” 


The Poets Spar: In their assault the | 


isolationists even waxed poetic: 
There will always be a U.S.A, 
Unless we give it all away. 

To this pro-loan congressmen replied: 
So cache the money under the bed, 
We'll lock the door and hide our head, 
Appease the foe and spurn the friend, 


This was a great country they'll say at & 


the end. 
Besides such jingles, Administration 
strategists introduced messages from Pres- 


ident Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, © 
and former Secretary of State Cordell — 


Hull—all agreeing that failure of the loan 
would induce worldwide economic dis- 


aster. An equally cogent plea came from 7 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. In one of his | 
infrequent speeches, the influential Texan j 
brandished probably the most effective | 
weapon of loan proponents—the threat | 
that American refusal to grant the loan | 


might drive Britain into Russia’s arms. 


Decisively defeating a handful of | 


amendments which would have crippled 
the loan, the House gave its final approval 
shortly after Rayburn bluntly warned: 
“If we are not allied with the 
ish democracy, I fear somebody will be 
—and God pity us when we have no ally 
across the Atlantic Ocean.” 

The House endorsement brought no 


dancing in London’s streets, Generally © 


irked over the drubbing Congress had 


eat Brit- | 
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given Britain and all its works, news- 
papers in favor of the loan made no 
comment, while newspapers which had 
opposed it because of the trade conces- 
sions England would have to make in 
return sniffed audibly. A Sunday Pictorial 
headline declared: “Maybe we had to 
have the loan, but do we have to tolerate 
the insults?” 


May Time 


Flanked by gleaming spittoons in a 
corner of the big Senate caucus room, 
the man awaiting his turn as witness 
looked small, almost shy. But his blue 
suit was custom-made; his fingernails 
polished. And a few minutes before, 
facing a battery of cameras, Dr. Henry 
M. Garsson had appeared as a kind of 
rueful “Jesse James of 1946,” to use his 
own careless phrase. 

Spectators shifted expectantly as he 
settled himself quietly before the Senate 
war investigating committee last Friday, 
July 12, a sheaf of papers in his hand, 
a briefease by his side. His manner was 
bland, his voice low, his faintly smiling 
impressionable face alert. But if the com- 
mittee’s summoning of the active brain 
behind the $78,000,000 profiteering scan- 
dal in wartime munitions contracts led 
anyone to expect sensational admissions, 
Sen. James M. Mead, New York Demo- 
crat and committee chairman, quickly set 
matters aright. 

With Attorney General Tom Clark and 
the Justice Department already looking 


into the complex fiscal affairs of Garsson 
and his associates for possible criminal 
action, Senator Mead explained what 
Carsson already knew: he was under no 
compulsion to testify if he felt that his 
testimony would “incriminate and de- 
grade” him. Garsson, therefore, chose to 
make his exit immediately, suffering only 
the minor embarrassment of finding him- 
self in the corridor outside minus his hat, 
which he had left behind. 

Garsson and his cronies could wait. 
For the moment the committee was more 
interested in hearing from a bigger wit- 
ness—Rep. Andrew Jackson May, 71-year- 
old Kentucky Democrat and chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
whose role in the whole dark, curious 
business was still far from clear. 


Maybe, Maybe Not: While May 
hemmed and hawed and let off steam 
in a House speech July 8 blasting the 
Mead inquiry as a sinister affront to his 
own integrity, the committee piled u 
fresh evidence tending to show May's 
interest in Garsson’s “paper empire” traris- 
actions (NEWSWEEK, July 15). 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
appearing as a committee witness, testi- 
fed that a year ago, when he was Under 
Secretary of War, May summoned him 
to his Capitol office by telephone to hear 
complaints from Garsson’s Erie Basin 
Metal Products, an Illinois corporation, 
against an order freezing $1,000,000 in 
government funds to Erie until the gov- 


Paynter: Cryptic, fiery, huff 
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y indignant 


ernment could determine the company’s 
probable liability. Patterson said he found 
two men in May’s office. May said little 
but the other men voiced their griev- 
ances. Patterson advised them to get in 
touch with Brig. Gen. Maurice Hirsch, 
in charge of contract renegotiations. 
Later, the order was modified and $200,- 
000 unfrozen. 


The way for Patterson’s appearance 
was paved by Robert M. Estes, former 
lieutenant colonel, who had written his 
superiors on Aug. 28, 1945, that Erie 
was “already pressing for interim financ- 
ing”—despite the fact that its own stock- 
holders had invested nothing, but on the 


contrary had been operating on advance 
War Department payments. 

Patterson made one point in May’s 
favor. Referring to testimony that May 
had put pressure on him to help the 
Garsson combine get a lucrative contract 
for eight-inch shells, he branded the story 
as “idle gossip and utterly untrue.” 

On the other hand he acknowledged 
that May had complained to him about 
a War Production Board order halting 
work on a contract held by Batavia Metal 
Products, another Garsson concern. He 
also testified he had intervened with the 
War Manpower Commission to get addi- 
tional employes for Batavia and that he 
had approved an Army-Navy “E” (for 
excellence) award for Batavia, about 
which May had inquired. 

George H. Knutson of the War Depart- 
ment’s price-adjustment board testified 
his agency discovered $3,520,000 in ex- 
cessive profits in the $24,000,000 of re- 
negotiable business transacted by the 
Garsson empire in 1942, 1943, and 1944, 


Erie still owes the government $1,270,000 
for “excess profits” in 1943, and only last 
Monday, July 8, rejected a demand that 
it return $2,000,000 to the Treasury on 
renegotiation of its 1944 profits. The 
$2,000,000 included a disallowance of 
$19,213 claimed for such miscellaneous 
gifts as these: 


Twenty-five gold pen sets, $437; six 


~ pen and pencil sets, $720; one lot of 


liquor and liquor baskets, $255; seven- 
teen cases of bourbon and fourteen liquor 
baskets, $923; nineteen cases of bourbon 
and nine of rum, $1399; and 100 cases 
of various liquors, $5,263. 


Easy Come, Easy Go: Under Secre- 
tary of War Kenneth Royall told the com- 
mittee May talked to him on five separate 
occasions about Erie’s affairs. Three of 
these conversations rose out of the gov- 
ernment freeze order. Another time, 
Royall said, May approached him after 
he attended a Military Affairs Committee 
hearing, and said: “I understand you are 
having me investigated and I have infor- 
mation that you have stated that I am 
interested in Erie.” Royall said he advised 
May he knew of no investigation of that 
kind, and a day or so later May told him: 
“I was entirely wrong in what I said to 
you. Just forget it.” 

Lt. Col. C. W. Cheatham of the In- 
spector General's office and Brig. Gen. 
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Roswell Hardy, onetime head of the 
’ Munitions Branch of the War Depart- 
ment, admitted under questioning that 
the “outside influence” and the “Wash- 
ington pressure” which earlier witnesses 
had said were exerted on the Chicago 
Ordnance District and the War Depart- 
ment itsélf came from May. At one point 
Hardy produced records of a telephone 
conversation with May in which the con- 
gressman said: “Don't you have a new 
chemical bomb? I would like you to con- 


sider them [Batavia] for that stuff if 
you need those.” 


Two other witnesses referred to the 
congressman from Kentucky: 

@ Albert W. Jacobson, a civilian legal 
adviser in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
who supervised preparation of a report 
giving Erie Basin, Batavia, and the whole 
Garsson business such a clean bill of 
health that, in the words of Senator Mead, 
it “very nearly threw the committee off.” 
Jacobson testified that May had given 
him a letter of recommendation to assist 
him in efforts to be reinstated as a mem- 
ber of the Washington bar, from which 
he had resigned while under investiga- 
tion by a grievance committee, 

@ Milton Pettit, who was chairman of 
the ordnance committee for “E” awards. 
He asserted Batavia got its “E” largely 
through May’s efforts. In passing the 
award, Pettit testified, he wrote across 
the copy on file: “What price political 
expediency!” 

Two other witnesses were less tract- 
able. The first, bemustached Henry Payn- 
ter, ex-lieutenant colonel and newspaper 
man turned press agent, defied and de- 
nounced the committee as “the Mead 
Gestapo gang” when he was questioned 
about his relations with Garsson and 
May. “Anti-Jewish prejudice is the basic 
consideration in this case,” cried Paynter. 
The charge fell flat. Overnight, Garsson 





N. ¥. Daily News 
Captain Haas of the Ada Rehan: “If there’s a baboon on the ship now, it’s me!” 


and two associates, Allen B. Gellman and 
Joseph T. Weiss, telegraphed Mead dis- 
owning Paynter’s views. 

But Paynter’s difficulties were not over. 
He was accused of sending Washington 
newspapers a telegram saying that Secre- 
tary Patterson had “information” that 
Senator Mead, Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan, a committee member, and 
President Truman as a senator had inter- 


ceded for war contractors, Patterson 
promptly denied that he had any such 
recorded information. Paynter, when con- 
fronted with the telegram over his 
name, denied sending it, whereupon 
Senator Mead announced that the Justice 
Department would look into the matter 
for a possible perjury charge against the 
press agent. 

The week’s final witness was Benjamin 
F. Fields, obese ex-convict and press 
agent, previously named by Sen. Hugh 
B. Mitchell, Washington Democrat and 
committee member, and Tom O'Connell, 
committee investigator, as the man who 
offered them bribes to “lay off.” Fields, 
accompanied by his young, stagily dressed 
wife, turned up at the hearing, flared up 
briefly about his “constitutional rights,” 


and was excused—as Dr. Garsson ‘was 
later. 

The big question at the week end was 
May’s behavior. Because he had ignored 
oral invitations to testify publicly, a writ- 
ten invitation was sent. Friday, May re- 
plied: He would be glad to consider the 
invitation provided certain privileges 
were extended to him. Among these was 
the right of his counsel to cross-examine 
previous witnesses, a procedure without 
precedent in Congressional hearings. 

Saturday Mead replied: The committee 
could find no alternative to the conclusion 
that May admitted the truth of the testi- 
mony to date and was “unable to explain 
or contradict” the facts. 


SHIPS: Voyage to Everywhere 


Two weeks were drawn out to four; 
the weeks ran into months. Across the 
oceans of the world the fantastic story 
of the Ada Rehan had rolled ahead of 
the vessel on a floodtide of nautical 
gossip. Last week as the Liberty ship lay 
at a Jersey City pier, the tide was still at 
flood stage, while among the . scattered 
pieces of fact and fancy fiction Coast 
Guard and immigration authorities fished 


for the ultimate truth about such things 
as Chippy the bibulous baboon and the 
three mysterious women of Iran. 


In nearly eleven months of voyaging 
around the globe, the 10,000-ton War 
Shipping Administration freighter had 
built up a reputation for misadventure 
and gaudy doings which no other vessel 
could match. On Aug. 16, 1945, the Ada 
Rehan had sailed from San Francisco for 
New Orleans, only to be diverted by 
radio to Iquique, Chile, to take on a 
cargo of nitrate for Alexandria, Egypt. 

The trip through the Panama Canal, 
across the Atlantic, and through the Medi- 
terranean was uneventful, but the nerves 
of Capt. Harold B. Ellis were taut. He 
had an unruly crew on his hands. From 
Alexandria the ship was sent back to 
Tripoli. Off the coast it unwittingly en- 
tered a minefield. A plane waved the 
ship away, and it emerged at full speed 
astern. The experience undid Captain 
Ellis. He went ashore to a hospital with 
a nervous breakdown, and Frank H. 
Haas, 46, of Mobile, Ala., first officer, 


took command, 


The Roses of Iran: At the next port 
of call, Port Said, the crew held a union 
meeting and delayed sailing for a full 
day. On to Saudi Arabia the Ada Rehan 
went, then to Khorramshahr, Iran, on 
Dec. 29. There the ship acquired Chippy, 
the alcoholic simian, a four-foot-high 
vodka-and-beer-drinking problem. Chippy 
had been living in the United Seamen’s 
Service Club in a cage. The club closed; 
Chippy was brought aboard. 

At last week’s Coast Guard hearing, 
different versions of Chippy’s death came 
to light. One was that he tried to bite 
everybody on board and was shot by the 
captain; the other that he tried to bite 
the captain and was shot by a WSA rep- 
resentative. 

There was conflict, too, about how the 
three women, one of them accompanied 
by her 7-year-old son, came aboard. Cap- 
tain Haas insisted the women were 
smuggled aboard and that he tried at 


all subsequent ports to have them put 
ashore. Crew members indicated Captain 


Haas not only knew they were aboard ” 
but had had their luggage carried onto | 


the ship. There was also the question of 
whether the crew had made passes at the 
women. Captain Haas said they had; the 
crew denied it. 

So the ship sailed on—to Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Shanghai, and Noumea, New Cale- 
donia. En route nine men deserted ship; 
nine aliens replaced them. The crew was 
unhappy; there was considerable drink- 
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ing. At New Caledonia 21 GI’s embarked 
for home, and somewhere in mid-Pacific 
the Ada Rehan got orders to go to New 
York instead of San Francisco. 

Arriving in New York harbor July 5, 
the three women, the child, and the nine 
alien seamen were taken to Ellis Island. 
After a preliminary Coast Guard hearing, 
six recalcitrant crew members were 
beached for several months for their part 


in the Port Said delay. Captain Haas, 
like his predecessor, was ready for a 
nervous breakdown, But before he could 
enjoy that privilege, the Coast Guard 
made clear, they wished to fix ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the stowaways, the care- 
less logging of the ship, and the reports of 
excessive drinking and lack of discipline. 
Haas, facing a hearing on charges of mis- 
conduct, had only one comment: “If 
there’s a baboon on the ship now, it’s me!” 


Pr 


LABOR: Defiltration 


Public opinion could be disregarded no 
longer. The American people were be- 
coming more and more convinced that 
labor unions were infiltrated with Com- 
munists. To Gallup pollers asking “How 
much Communism would you say there 
is in the labor movement?” they gave 
their answers: great deal, 38 per cent; 
fair amount, 27 per cent. Even among 
union members, the feeling was decisive: 
great deal, 30 per cent; fair amount, 28 
per cent. 

Plainly, this general impression of 
Communist infiltration had to be coun- 
teracted if the labor movement, notably 
the CIO, was not to forfeit the public 
favor on which its future depends. From 
the standpoint of public opinion, the job 
of whitewashing the Red taint was more 
vital than the actual removal of Com- 
munists from labor leadership. To do 
this job, onetime extreme leftists in three 
CIO unions last week were waging anti- 
Communist campaigns. 

Revoke by Addes: It was only too 
clear which way the wind was blowing 
within the United Auto Workers. In 
March, Walter P. Reuther, who hates the 
Communists with the fervor of an old- 
time Socialist, won the union’s presidency 
On an anti-Communist platform. In June, 


Reuther’s forces captured the Michigan 
CIO's presidency and seventeen vice 
presidencies on the same issue. The 
leader of the Communist and _fellow- 
traveler faction, UAW Secretary-Treas- 
urer George F. Addes, learned his lesson. 
A devout Catholic and no Communist 
himself, Addes had always welcomed 
Communist support in the union’s fac- 
tional feuding and in turn had given the 
Communists a strong beachhead in the 
UAW’s high command. But now, as an 
astute politician, he realized that he must 
change his course with the shifting winds 
of public opinion. 

Secretly, Addes held a strategy con- 
ference in Detroit, June 21, with Rich- 
ard T, Leonard, an old-time anti-Com- 
munist who had accepted the left wing’s 


support to win a UAW vice presidency in 
March, and with agents of R. J. Thomas, 
the deposed UAW president who was in 
Moscow for a meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Their decision 
was to disavow Communist ties. Con- 
demning “tightly knit factions” whose 
“first loyalty has been to the party,” 
Addes announced: “We refuse to permit 
any .. . outside organizations to deter- 
mine our union policies.” Leonard prom- 


ised to fight “against interference in 
union policies and affairs by any political 
party.” Thomas pledged “opposition to 
attempts to capture our organization by 
any outside groups.” Henceforth, the 
Communists would be barred from the 
Addes-Leonard-Thomas caucus. Should 
they retain any political power within 
the UAW, it would have to be by stand- 
ing on their own feet. 

Gesture by Muster: The left-winger 
who had headed the United Furniture 
Workers for nine years used different tac- 
tics. Morris Muster quit as UFW ee 
dent to protest “Communist control and 
domination which is threatening to wreck 


the union.” His partisans, claiming to 
represent half of the UFW’s 42,000 mem- 


bers, appealed to CIO President Philip 
Murray to let them secede from the 
union. 

The anti-Communist rebels were 
promptly rebuffed by CIO national head- 
quarters. Murray's position was that fac- 
tional disputes had to be settled within 
individual unions; if he began interfer- 
ing in such rows, he would have no time 
to do anything else. The hope of the 
rebels that they might be permitted to 


join the CIO International Woodworkers 
of America, 70,000 strong, was quickly 
dashed. CIO headquarters instead ap- 


proved negotiations to merge UFW and 
IWA into one big union, leaving Muster 
out in the cold. 

Sermon by Curran: The auto and 
furniture workers attacks on Communists 
were conducted with tea-party politeness 
compared with the vitriolic three-page 
tirade made last week by President Jo- 
seph Curran of the National Maritime 
Union in the NMU’s weekly, The Pilot. 
“I wanted to blow my lid’ the long- 
time fellow traveler fumed, even at the 
risk of being called “a number one Red- 


baiter.” Curran accused Communist party 
members in the NMU of “breaking their 
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Will to Die: The strange distinction of leaping twice off the Empire State 
Building last week went to Charles Vogel, 67, a New York hotel-elevator operator. 
Deciding to die, Vogel jumped from the 86th-floor observation balcony, landed 
a floor below, and suffered only a leg injury. Still undeterred, he crawled to the 
parapet and went over again—this time 55 floors to his death. A sightseer snapped 
Vogel as he was about to relinquish his hold and take his final fatal plunge. 
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backs to see that no one holds office ex- 
cept those that they put their blessings 
on, and . . . attempting to discredit any- 
one who will stand in their way, includ- 
ing the president of the union. And they 
have made clear that they fully intend 
to take control of the union one way or 
the other.” 

To such “back-alley” and “gin-mill” 
conspirators, the NMU boss had this to 
say: “I have fought in this union for the 
right of anybody to be a member of any 
political party . . . But I will fight just as 
hard against any member of any political 
party .. . [who attempts] through devi- 
ous means, intimidation, or any othet 
method [to take] control of this union 
away from the rank and file.” He accused 
the Communists of using the NMU’s 
$1,600,000 annual payrol] for political 
purposes, adding: “I see people on the 
payroll, I have yet to find out what 
they're doing.” 

To pickets who thrust copies of The 
Daily Worker in his face saying: “Don’t 
you read a good paper any more?” Cur- 
ran replied: “I have got a right to read 
any paper I want . . . I buy The Daily 
Worker, but not because of intimidation, 
but because sometimes it has the truth in 
it. Not all the time.” The Daily Worker 
did not print one of the 7,500 words 
in Curran’s blast. 

Snicker by AFL: Whatever the CIO 
leaders hoped to accomplish with their 
anti-Communist attacks, the AFL turned 


NMU Boss Joe Curran: “I wanted to blow my lid” 


European 


the attacks to its own advantage. Its sec- 
retary, George Meany, announced: “All 
these splits prove the charge that the 
AFL has been hammering at for months 
and years, that the CIO is Communist- 
dominated.” He also condemned the CIO 
for joining the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which he called “a world- 
wide fifth-column organization formed by 
Russia for the purpose of inculcating 
world labor with the views of Soviet 
world policy.” To this, CIO Secretary 
James B. Carey, on returning from the 
WFTU meeting in Moscow, retorted: 
“Aw, nuts!” 


oo 


SERVICES: Disabilities and VD 


The nation last week received two 
reports on the postwar health of service- 
men: 

@ One out of every four veterans has 
filed a claim for a disability pension from 
the Veterans Administration. Approved: 
1,516,000. Disapproved: 1,471,000. Pend- 
ing: 294,000. By June 1 the VA had paid 
out $500,000,000 in disability pensions, 
ranging from $11.50 a month for 10 per 
cent disability to a normal $115 a month 
for the 100,000 totally disabled. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the totally disabled 
cases were noncombat. 

@ Among American occupation troops in 
Europe, the venereal disease rate has 
risen in June to 26 per cent per year, 
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probably the highest in American mili- 
tary history, compared with 7% per cent 
on V-E Day. Causes were the decreasing 
proportion of troops to promiscuous wom- 
en; youth and irresponsibility of replace- 
ment troops; high VD rate among Ger- 
man civilians caused by Nazi-sponsored 
promiscuity; increased prostitution caused 
by food shortages; widespread though 
faulty GI faith in penicillin as a VD 
cure-all. Anonymous officers recommend. 
ed corporal punishment. 


oo 


POLITICS: Stassen’s Way 


A dose of political penicillin. was pre- 
scribed if Harold E. Stassen’s ailing 
Presidential hopes were to survive. They 
had turned suddenly worse in Nebraska’s 
Republican primary in June, when his 
liberal, internationalist favorite, Gov. 
Dwight Griswold, took a 2-1 shellacking 
in challenging Sen. Hugh Butler, who 
was seeking renomination. How much the 
setback had cost Stassen was revealed by 
a subsequent Gallup poll, which showed 
that the ex-Navy captain no longer was 
close to overtaking Thomas E. Dewey as 
the popular Republican favorite for 
President in 1948: 


Dewey _ Stassen 
May 19465 ............ 59% 15% 
Feb. 1946 .........0 38 27 
April 1946 .......... 37 33 
May 1946 ............ 35 34 
June 1946 ............ 38 28 


The decline in Stassen’s political health 
made the Republican primary in his 
home state of Minnesota last week almost 
a matter of political life and death. But 
though his case was critical, his proposed 
remedy was unconventional medicine. 
Rather than prove his vote-getting ability 
by running for senator or governor him- 
self, he put up two hand-picked, 50-year- 
old, 6-foot, 200-pound candidates whose 
Scandinavian origin would have wide 
appeal in Scandinavian Minnesota: 

@ To oppose Sen. Henrik Shipstead, a 
65-year-old Norwegian dentist and old- 
time Farmer-Laborite who was seeking 
a fifth six-year term, Stassen chose his 
own successor as governor, Edward J. 
Thye. It was an apt choice: “Big Ed,” a 
conscientious, thorough, and _ successful 
farmer, and a Norwegian by descent, was 
a better vote-getter than Stassen ever 
had been. In 1944 Thye had polled the 
most votes ever cast for governor in 
Minnesota (701,185) and the biggest 
majority in a gubernatorial contest (290,- 


902). President Roosevelt carried the | 
state by a 54,199 majority in the same © 


election. 
@ To oppose ex-Gov. Hjalmar Petersen, 
another old Farmer-Laborite who was 
attempting a comeback, Stassen gave his 
nod to a second proven vote-getter, Lu- 
ther W. Youngdahl, a former Stete Su- 
preme Court justice of Swedish descent. 
The critical test was in the Senatorial 
contest. The Stassen camp knew that 
whatever the odds Shipstead was not 4 
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man to surrender by default. He didn’t. 
Denouncing Stassen for “bossism” and 
Thye as a “stooge,” the senator frankly 
campaigned on his isolationist record, 
which he thought would be popular with 
Minnesota’s German and Scandinavian 
voters. He boasted of casting one of the 
two Senate votes against the United Na- 
tions, whose charter Stassen had helped 
draft at San Francisco. He branded UN 
as “the greatest swindle the world has 
ever known.” Proud of his opposition to 
the British loan, Shipstead accused Thve 
of dodging this question as a “post-mor- 
tem issue.” He castigated the Stassen- 
Thye combine as the Minnesota agents 
of “the big Eastern internationalists . . . 
who know I can be depended upon to 
fight against any effort to involve America 
in the third world war which is now 
brewing.” 

Last month found the Stassen forces 
in a cold sweat of genuine alarm. Ship- 
stead was making headway. In grave 
danger, they admitted, were not only the 
candidacies of Thye and Youngdahl, but 
the political life of their mentor. Was 
the white hope of Republican liberals 
and internationalists, who at 31 had won 
Minnesota’s governorship and returned 
the state to its traditional Republicanism 
after 8 years of Farmer-Labor rule, to 
pass out of the political scene at 39? 
Was his temporary voluntary retirement 
from politics at the start of his third 
term in 1943 to become Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey’s flag secretary going 
to be permanent and involuntary? 

Cagily, Stassen refused to be stam- 
peded. With his intervention in Nebraska 
a flop, he had decided to make no 
speeches in Minnesota. Firmly, he held 
to that resolve. A week before the pri- 
mary, the effectiveness of the Thye and 
Youngdahl campaigns became clear. 
Most observers agreed that the Stassen 
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Thye’s victory boosts his sponsor 





candidates were in. Last week, on July 8, 
the voters confirmed it: 

@ For Senator, Thye, 227,916; Shipstead, 
149,229. 

€ For Governor, Youngdahl, 237,841; 
Petersen, 133,087. 

To Stassen, the spectacular victory was 
“a decisive factor for a progressive Re- 
publican policy, including a forward-look- 
ing domestic program with a new labor 
policy and vigorous support of the United 
Nations and of world cooperation.” Thus 
encouraged, he promised to invade neigh- 
boring Midwestern states, notably Illinois, 
to attempt to liberalize the GOP leader- 
ship there. 


Significance--—— 


Stassen was in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of having everything to lose in the 
Minnesota primary with very little to 
gain. Having decided last February to 
devote his time to campaigning for the 
1948 GOP Presidential nomination with- 
out submitting himself to another voter 
test in the interim, Stassen adopted his 
unorthodox formula. Essentially it was 
this: In the belief that the time was ripe 
for liberalizing the GOP command, he 
would give tacit or outright support to 
progressive candidates in various states 
who, if elected, might dominate the Re- 
publican scene in their areas. The direct 
benefit to Stassen himself. would be the 
probable support of delegations to the 
1948 GOP convention from such states. 

In choosing Nebraska’s June primary 
as the first place to test his plan, Stassen 
made an error. His defeat there detracted 
from the results which accrued to him 
in Mmnesota last week. Yet the victories 
of Thye and Youngdahl went far toward 
restoring Stassen’s lost prestige. Although 
the . isolationist-internationalist, liberal- 
conservative issues in the Minnesota pri- 
maries were probably overrated as factors 
in the outcome, still the fact remains that 
candidates pledged to Stassen’s interna- 
tionalist-liberal views won decisively. 

What the future holds for Stassen is 
the question. Whether his unorthodox 
tactics gain him the Presidential nomina- 
tion or not, he, like Wendell Willkie, who 
is his model, will continue to be a thorn 
in the side of the conservative Republi- 
can high command. And like Willkie, 
Stassen’s weight will probably be felt in 
the months ahead in forcing the GOP off 
its conservative base, although his own 
aspirations may suffer as a result. 


Goat for Slaughter 


To President Truman, it was galling 
enough to have pet proposals blocked by 
the House Rules Committee, the cham- 
ber’s legislative traffic cop. Still worse was 
the fact that the deciding vote was often 
cast by his fellow Jackson County (Mo.) 
Democrat, Rep. Roger C. Slaughter 
(NEWSWEEK, May 27). 

Mr. Truman could not very well try to 
purge Slaughter publicly. But there was 
nothing to een him from acting private- 


ly. Therefore, last December he asked 
James M. Pendergast, nephew and po- 
litical heir of -Kansas City’s late Boss 
Tom Pendergast, to do something. Pen- 
dergast stalled. He cited the political 
etiquette which has ruled an uneasy truce 
between two party factions. Boss of the 
“goat” faction, Pendergast pointed out 
that the traditional division of jobs left 
Slaughter’s to the “rabbit” faction of 
Frank Shannon, son and successor to the 
late Rep. Joseph B. Shannon. And Slaugh- 
ter was in solid with the rabbits. 
Continually nudged by Washington 
since then, Pendergast last week forgot 
the niceties of his previous stand to do a 
turn for a brother “goat”—Harry S. Tru- 
man. From his Main Street headquarters, 
Pendergast issued a simple typewritten 
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Axtell hopes to skin a rabbit 


statement endorsing for Slaughter’s job a 
political obscurity—Enos A. Axtell, 36- 
year-old lawyer, ex-Navy lieutenant, and 
American Legionnaire. Though Axtell 
had known Pendergast for only a few 
weeks and had no more than met the 
President, he was a good friend of J. 
Vivian Truman, the President’s brother 
and Federal housing official. 

Why Pendergast gave the nod to Ax- 
tell instead of another announced candi- 
date, ex-OPA attorney Jerome Walsh, 
who almost beat Slaughter for the nomi- 
nation two years ago, was a mystery. 
Slaughter’s followers professed to be de- 
lighted; Walsh and Axtell votes, they con- 
tended, would cancel each other out in 
the Aug. 6 primary, leaving Slaughter a 
clear plurality. 


PEOPLE: Little Miss 1565 


Hartford, Conn., last week barely 
noted in passing the second anniversary 
of the city’s worst tragedy—the Ringling 
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The child nobody claims: Miss 1565 


Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus dis- 
aster of July 6, 1944. Time had long since 
blunted the horror of that summer day 
when _159 persons died in a 10-minute 
flash fire under the Big Top; the smoke 
and the stench of death had long since 
been erased. 

But , if Hartford’s citizens had suc- 
ceded in forgetting, its police had not. 
In their minds persisted a major mystery 
—the case of the little girl whom no one 
had ever claimed. Five other unidentified 
corpses, burned beyond recognition, had 
been collectively linked with the names of 
five persons known to be missing. But the 
sixth victim’s story was unique; because 
the flames had scarcely touched her, posi- 
tive identification should have been easy. 
Yet no friend or relative had appeared to 
say: “Our child is missing.” 

Investigation had thus far proved 
futile. Checks: with public schools, Sun- 
day schools, and abandoned cars near 
io + mr hundreds of or orn 

roadcasts, newspaper ads, and widel 

distributed jth a. had evoked no aa 
clues. Tentative inquiries had come from 
as far away as California and Florida; still 
no rightful claimant showed up. Hope- 
fully police continued to publicize a 
poignant description: “Age, about 6 years; 
race, white; sex, female (blue eyes); 
height, 3'10”; weight, 40 pounds; build, 
moderately developed; head circumfer- 
ence, 20% inches; hair, shoulder length, 
blond or light brown, curly.” 

In the nonsectarian cemetery at nearby 
Wilson, cared for by the Hartford Park 
Department, the police last week ful- 
filled a pathetic mission. They placed a 
magnolia wreath on a mound marked 
simply “Little Miss 1565”—the number 
of the grave. A police-inspired plan to 
decorate the grave every Christmas, Me- 
morial Day, and July 6 had brought 
enough public donations to last for ten 
years. But, Hartford officialdom pledged, 
the tradition would flourish much longer 
than that. 


Kwajalein’s Host 


What was just supposed to be home 
for Kwajalein’s commander, Commodore 
Ben H. Wyatt, last week was more a 
combination of Shepheard’s Hotel in 
Cairo, the Moana at Waikiki, and the 
Scribe in Paris. The one-story frame cot- 


tage on the sun-baked coral beach, whose 
piazza faces the blue-green Pacific and 
the sultry trade winds, had become the 
social headquarters for visiting brass and 
noted personages—the generals, admirals, 
diplomats, congressmen, scientists, and 
journalists who were awaiting the second 
atom-bomb test at Bikini July 25. Their 
autographs made Wyatt’s thick guest 
book a “Who’s Who of the Pacific.” 

As official host, Wyatt plied his guests 
with good drinks, good meals, and good 
talk, and proudly showed them his rain- 
bow-colored collection of Marshallese 
shells, coral, and weaving. The 52-year- 
old ex-Annapolis wrestling champion, 
holder of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for an Alaskan aerial survey, and escort- 
carrier commander in the 1942-Morocco 
invasion had received invaluable help in 
the nick of time. His British-born wife 
arrived just ten days before the first 
Bikini explosion, and was crowned 
“Queen of the Pacific” by Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal. : 

But his glad-hander’s job was begin- 
ning to wear last week. Born host that 
he is, Wyatt itched to spend more time 
on his resident governor's duties. In this 
capacity, he had learned that the 9,891 
cheerful and self-reliant Marshallese made 
excellent carpenters and jeep drivers, 
and responded better to courteous per- 
suasion than pushing around. He had 
won favor by reopening native schools, 
passing out food and medicines, supply- 
ing American picture magazines and 
movies, and punctuating his extemporane- 
ous talks with biblical quotations such 
as Congregational ministers from Boston 
had taught the natives’ forefathers a cen- 


fury éarier. in turn the Mayshallese, 





Commodore Wyatt and the ‘Queen of the Pacific’ 


while complaining at scarcities of DDT 
and toilet tissue, curried Wyatt’s favor 
with their own diplomacy: Life under 
the Germans and Japs was “not so good”; 
under the Americans, “better now.” 


Sidney Hillman—1887-1946 


In the kitchen of a five-room summer 
cottage at Point Lookout, Long Island, 
Bessie Hillman was getting breakfast 
early on the morning of July 10 when her 
husband complained of feeling ill, de- 
cided against driving to his New York 
office, and went back to bed. Within a 
very short time, Sidney Hillman died of 
a heart attack—his fifth in four years. 

Generally unaware of the 59-year-old 
labor leader’s--ailment, the public was 
shocked by his sudden passing. In taking 
Hillman, death had done more than elim- 
inate an individual; it had played hob 
with an important segment of the na- 
tion’s political structure. As chairman of 
the potent CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee, Hillman had been destined for a de- 
cisive personal role in the 1946 and 1948 
elections. A bulwark against rising third- 
party talk in the PAC ranks, he had been 
expected to lend solid aid and comfort to 
the Democrats. Unless someone equally 
influential could be found to fill his shoes, 
a sharp reshuffling of political power 
was in prospect. 

Generically, Sidney Hillman’s life story 
followed the always absorbing pattern of 
the immigrant lad who makes good in the 
land of opportunity. More particularly, it 
split into two often contradictory phases. 
As the founder and lifetime leader of the 
Amalgamated mg Workers of — 
ica, the quigt-spoken, ynemotional Hill- 

_ ad won the Yinconditional 
respect of even the most anti- 
union businessmen for his 
calm ability to stabilize the 
clothing industry with a mini- 
mum of labor unrest. As an 
organizer .and chairman of 
the CIO Political Action 
Committee, he reaped far less 
universal acclaim. In many 
minds he conjured up a fear- 
ful picture of a labor plot to 
dominate American politics. 

Clothes and Clearing It: 
Hillman arrived in America 
when he was 20, a slim, be- 
spectacled, grizzly haired 
youth bearing the marks of 
ten months in a Czarist jail 
for political activity. He soon 
plunged into unionism. As a 
$6-a-week apprentice cutter 
for Hart, Schaffner & Marx in 
Chicago, he helped organize 
a strike against sweatshop 


him a wife, Bessie Abram- 
owitz (a fellow picket), and 


ment could deal. ; 
Out of the strike came Hill- 
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conditions. The incident- won ~ 


growing repute as a labor — 
leader with whom manage & © 
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we a surprise for the 
weather man! (He’d nor- 
mally be predicting “hot and sultry:’) 


And what a surprise for you... 
if you'll follow our suggestion and 
make one of these green-and- 
-ilver triumphs for yourself! 


For no other Julep you ever 
fasted can match the frosty, fra- 
srant perfection of one made with 
“our Roses...because Four Roses 

so distinctive, so different, in 
avor—the perfect Julep whiskey! 





Simply take a few sprigs of fresh, 
tender young mint. Cover with pow- 
dered sugar and enough water to 
dissolve sugar. Crush the mint (or 
just stir it, if you prefer). Place the 
mixture in bottom of tall glass and fill 
with shaved ice. Pour in Four Roses, 
lavishly, until glass is brimming. Gar- 
nish with mint and let stand till frost 
forms thick. 

Then sit back and sip the noblest 
drink ever created by the hand of 
man...a Four Roses Mint Julep! 


































































FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY 
GREAT WHISKEY 





Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies. 90 proof. Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corporatio. ‘ew York. 


A 


WERE YOU EVER WIRED FOR A PORTRAIT? 


Wires are attached to your arms 
and left leg and are hooked 
up to a machine. Electrical impulses 
flow from your heart through the 
wires and are recorded on film, 
or paper. That’s how hearts are 
“photographed”. 

By studying the jumpy line, a 
heart specialist can tell all sorts of 
things about you ... and tell what 
to do about them. ; 

‘ There are a lot of deep-seated 
' processes, like heart action, that are 
studied that way . . . to tell exactly 
how to control them. We do it at 





Aleoa, in order to control heat- 
treating of aluminum alloys te 
make them strong and hard. 

Like the heart specialist, we run 
wires from the heat-treating furnace 
to devices that make a graphic 
record, minute by minute, of what 
goes on inside . . . how hot <he fur- 
nace is and how hot the aluminum 
is ... vital matters to the man who 
is going to use that aluminum in 
his product. 

Other automatic devices study the 
graphs constantly and adjust the 
temperature whenever necessary. As 


ALCOA First In ALUMINUM. 


a result, the strength and hardness 
of heat-treated Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloys are exactly as specified. 

It’s the same at every step in 
making Alcoa Aluminum. Quality 
is so carefully controlled that you 
can be sure your production line 
will move smoothly, your quality 
will be uniformly high, and your 
costs consequently low . . . when 
you use Alcoa Aluminum. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. Sales offices in 
fifty-three cities. 
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man’s system of impartial arbitration. He 
shortly moved it to a larger arena by 
founding the ACW. Through his 31 years 
as ACW president, the union prospered; 
solid, not given to popping off, it achieved 
an excellent record of labor relations, 
vastly improved working conditions 
throughout the industry, and such spe- 
cial features as a cooperative housing 
project, an old-age and sickness insur- 
ance program, and two union banks— 
which sometimes lent money to small 
manufacturers in need. 

Through the ACW, Hillman won na- 
tional recognition and, under President 
Roosevelt, served as labor spokesman on 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion and later the War Production Board. 
It was not until 1943, when Hillman 
helped found the CIO Political Action 
Committee, that widespread admiration 
for him changed to a large measure of 
public disfavor. 

Coincident with the PAC’s increasing 
activity in behalf of candidates whose 
tenets mirrored its own came a flood of 
anti-Hillmanism. Attacks rose from many 
quarters, some of them vicious portrai- 
tures based solely on the new and con- 
siderable potency of a Russian-born rab- 
binical student. 

Public criticism reached its peak during 
the 1944 Presidential campaign. In the 
tumult over the choice of a Democratic 
running mate, Roosevelt’s alleged order 
to his National Chairman, Robert E. Han- 
negan, to “clear everything with Sidney,” 
became the Republicans’ choicest cam- 
paign cry. Though denied by the princi- 
pals, the phrase aptly illustrated Hillman’s 
ascendancy in Democratic councils. 

Problem and Pledge: Hillman’s 
death posed his associates with several 
politically vital problems. First and fore- 
most was the question of who could re- 
place him as PAC chairman without 
crippling already well-laid plans to sup- 
port PAC-sympathetic candidates in No- 
vember. Second was his successor as 
chairman of the American Labor party— 
the New York State political balance 
wheel which Democrats hoped would 
help sweep Gov. Thomas E. Dewey from 
office next November. A less complex 
problem was Hillman’s replacement as 
ACW president. Unanimously, the union’s 
executive board chose for the $15,000-a- 
year post Jacob S. Potofsky, the ACW’s 
secretary-treasurer . 

In Manhattan last Friday Hillman re- 
ceived the last respects befitting the lead- 
er of a labor union of 350,000 and a pollit- 
ical action group representing 6,000,000. 
After his body had lain in state in Carne- 
gie Hall, his funeral cortege wound 
through the city’s sprawling garment 
center, shut down in honor of the man 
who had helped build it. From CIO 
Chairman Philip Murray, Hillman’s close 
friend, came a promise the dead man 
would have relished: “We of the CIO 
pledge ourselves to carry forward the 
attainment of our economic emancipation 
and our true political freedom.” 








WASHINGTON TIDES 








Hawaii: Forty-Ninth State? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Honoturv—Until I visited Hono- 
lulu, the plea for statehood for Ha- 
whii had never made much of an 
impression on me, despite the prosely- 
tizing efforts of Joseph R. Farrington, 
delegate for Hawaii, and numerous 
unofficial spokesmen for the Islands 
on their visits to Washington. I lis- 
tened to their arguments, 
acknowledged that they 
sounded pretty reasonable, 
and thet promptly forgot 
them. When I thought 
about the question at all, 
I wondered if the campaign 
for statehood were not the 
work of a few special groups 
with ulterior motives not 
discernible to the casual lis- 
tener. I wondered, too, if 
most of the Caucasian pop- 
ulation really favored statehood for a 
territory in which they are a minority. 

A few days here in Honolulu yield 
convincing evidence that the demand 
for statehood is both widespread and 
intense. In a referendum just before 
the war, the vote was two to one in 
favor. Those qualified to judge testify 
unanimously that the ratio would be 
much higher now—some say nine or 
ten to one. 

Back of this plea are, of course, 
some practical considerations. The Ha- 
waiian sugar interests want a voice, 
and a vote, on sugar legislation. Other 
business interests want a voice, and 
a vote. 


After all, here is a territory with 
a population of approximately 500,000, 
larger than’that of half a dozen of the 
states. It is represented in Congress by 
one delegate who can talk but cannot 
vote. As a state it would be entitled 
not only to two senators, but, if the 
current population estimate is approx- 
imately correct, to two representa- 
tives. It would have four official er- 
rand boys and spokesmen, and they 
could vote. Also, of course, the citi- 
zens of Hawaii would have the right 
to vote for Presidential electors. 

But there is much more than prac- 
tical calculation behind the drive 
for statehood. There is sentiment. 
These people are Americans living on 
American soil—as no one doubted 
when the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbor. During the early part of the 
war, they were living on our Pacific 
frontier. They want to bé, recbgnized 
as full-fledged Americans, not as sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the 





- what, given the persistence of the 


American Japanese and American Chi- 
nese and other Americanized Orien- 
tals who lost sons and brothers and 
husbands on the field of battle should 
feel this way. The magnificent fighting 
record of the American Japanese from 
Hawaii has been publicized—espe- 
cially that of the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team, which won 
eight Presidential Unit Ci- 
tations and claims more 
Purple Hearts and individ- 
ual decorations for gallantry 
than any comparable unit 
in the Ground Forces. 

But the Caucasians or 
“Haoles” also want the full 
rights of citizenship. And 
the fact that they are a mi- 
nority, although now the 
largest minority by a slender 
margin over the Japanese, does not 
seem to bother any of the members of 
this group with whom I have explored 
the subject. 

They talk about the non-Caucasian 
majority on the Islands, not with fear 
but with pride in their success in 
Americahizing them and in living with 
them ‘agreeably. Perhaps nowhere else 
in the world do so many races, in- 
cluding the Caucasian, work and play 
together so harmoniously. Lines are 
drawn against Orientals by exclusive 
social clubs. Better-class whites seldom 
marry Orientals, although some of 
them marry native Hawaiians. But in 
Honolulu there is only one residential 
district restricted to “Haoles.” On the 
beaches, at the night clubs, in civic 
organizations, and elsewhere the races 
mingle. It all seems very natural. 

Practical politicians say that, in the 
territorial elections, the various racial 
groups usually do not vote as blocs. 
There are Democrats and Republi- 
cans and numerous factions within the 
racial groups. Perhaps the answer is 
that when persons of Japanese or Chi- 
nese extraction are treated as Ameri- 
cans, they act like Americans when 
they go to the polls. 





The fact that the Islands almost 
invariably vote Republican in their 
territorial elections may be an obstacle 
to statehood so long as the Democrats 
have a majority in Congress. But Pres- 
ident Truman has come out flatly for 
statehood—the first President to do so. 
And the sooner Congress faces up to 


people of Hawaii and the logic of their 
case, looks like the inevitable, the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Spy Master 


When the movies get around to making 
atomic-age espionage thrillers they will 
have trouble finding an actor to play the 
part of Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
director of Central Intelligence, the 
United States Government’s top cloak- 
and-dagger agency. Actors don’t come 
handsome enough. The real Vandenberg 
has bat-wing shoulders, a 30-inch waist, 
and just the right touch of gray at the 
temples for his 47 years. 

The ribbons strung along his chest 
include the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Legion of Merit, and the Sil- 
ver Star. He commanded the 
Ninth Air Force in the European 
Theater of Operations at the 
close of the war and he has re- 
cently commanded G-2, the In- 
telligence branch of the Army. 

Vandenberg’s record is glam- 
orous enough to match his ap- 
pearance in spite of the gloomy 
prewar prediction of his uncle, 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan, that Hoyt would nev- 
er get anywhere in the Army. 
The senator’s notion was that 
the Army would lean over back- 
ward to avoid favoring a sen- 
ator’s nephew, particularly a Re- 
publican senator’s nephew, how- 
ever deserving. 

The Vandenberg name may 
have been a handicap in the 
Army but it was an asset when 
President Truman got to looking 
around for a man to develop a 
foreign-intelligence service for 
the United States, something 
this country has never had in 
peacetime. For this agency 
would have to cope with the 
skepticism of the old-line Army 
and Navy, the power-snatching 
proclivities of such entrenched 
bureaus as the FBI, and the Con- 
gressional prejudice against offi- 
cial gum-shoeing before it would ‘ 
do very much about the secrets of for- 
eign governments and their spies, In the 
preliminary skirmishes at home, Gen- 
eral Vandenberg’s conspicuous Repub- 
lican connection would be a good make- 
weight for Truman’s support. This, ‘at 
least, was the theory. 

Black Enough Cloak: Ever since 
Hiroshima, officials have known that the 
next war might be won or lost before it 
started—on the intelligence front. There 
is still no defense against the atom bomb 
except advance knowledge of a potential 
enemy's plans. The agreement on the 
necessity for an agency to keep tabs on 
potential enemies started a bitter dis- 
agreement about ways and means. 

At the war's end, Maj. Gen. William 


J. Donovan tried to convert his Office of 
Strategic Services into a permanent in- 





telligence agency. But Army and Navy 
critics called his collection of scholars 
and underground agents “global Boy 
Scouts” and suggested that the OSS was 


paradoxically packed with Republican . 


society men and Communist bomb throw- 
ers jointly bent upon creating an Ameri- 
can Gestapo. Thus ended the OSS. 

Such obvious political pitfalls were 
avoided in the second plan, drawn up by 
Col. Alfred McCormack, sparkplug of 
Army Intelligence in the later phases of 
the war. McCormack put the proposed 
agency under the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy. His plan made Secretary 
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Admiral Sidney Souers, a naval reservist. | 
Having agreed to serve as director of the 7 
Central Intelligence Group only until the © 
agency learned to walk, Souers at once — 
began casting about for a_ successor 
against the time when he would return ~ 
to his St. Louis business affairs. Within | 
four months, he found his man. Vanden- 
berg, home from the wars, had been . 
named to Souers’s advisory staff. Check- 
ing into his record, Souers found three | 
traits required by the job. Vandenberg | 
had proved his fearlessness in numerous 
combat flights; he had inspired an almost 
legendary loyalty among his men; his 
talent for intelligence had been demon- 
strated. Although not a brilliant military 
student, Vandenberg throughout his 
Army career had won high marks for 
leadership. He had a reputation 
for discretion. 

Unlike the OSS, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt limited to for- 
eign operations, the new agency 
has jurisdiction in the domestic 
field as well. This makes it dou- 
bly suspect to congressmen, many 
of whom sympathize with the 
plight of their colleague, Andrew 
May, a victim of Army telephone 
conversation recorders. To make 
the new intelligence setup ef- 
fective, Vandenberg hopes to 
persuade Congress to appropri- 
ate an indefinite sum of money 
for undisclosed operations by 
unidentified personnel. It will be 
quite a trick. He refused to dis- 
cuss, even in private conversa- 
tion with legislators, the number 
of agents he has working now 
or where they are, although his 
agency already is operating. 

But there are compensations. 
While other. generals occupy 
themselves fighting about office 
space in the Pentagon, Van- 
denberg works in the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of the new War 
Department Building on _ the 
Washington side of the Potomac 
River, two minutes from the 





: Associated Press 
Vandenberg disproves his famous uncle’s glum prophecy 


of State Byrnes coordinator, and Mc- 
Cormack, as Byrnes’s chief intelligence 
adviser, would have been operations boss. 

The services nullified Truman’s OK of 
the McCormack plan by persuading him 
to approve another, containing a super- 
seding clause. This called for a Solomon’s 
judgment on the President’s part. Policy 
was to be made by a National Intelligence 
Authority composed of Cabinet members; 
operations were to be coordinated and, 
where necessary, carried out by a Central 
Intelligence Group whose director was to 
be appointed by and responsible to the 
President. Mr. Truman signed the plan 
and cut the disputed intelligence agency 
in two. 

Sharp Enough Dagger: As nurse- 
maid of the bisected infant, the President 
appointed an old Missouri friend, Rear 


White House. At night he goes 
home to comfortable quarters at 
Fort Myer, where Mrs. Vanden- 
berg, daughter Gloria, 20, and son Sandy, 
17, who's prepping for West Point, his 
father’s alma mater, are waiting to play 
tennis or take a swim. Moreover, the ; 
cloak and dagger become him. 


wo 


Old School Tie 


The Mead Committee, now investi- _ 
gating fulfillment of war contracts, is 
again demonstrating the importance of 
the right friends and connections, Among 
the witnesses in the Garsson case are 
Benjamin Franklin Fields, who calls him- 
self a public-relations counsellor, and Sam 
Beard, who doesn’t deny that he is a | 
professional gambler. It now develops | 
that they were classmates at Lewisburg 


Federal Penitentiary in 1983 and helped 
manage the institution’s football team. 










NEW PACEMAKER FREIGHT SERVICE 


... races from dusk to dawn between New York 
and Buffalo at speeds up to a mile-a-minute. 
From there, Pacemaker cars fan out on other 
fast freight trains for many midwest points. 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 
The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of 
government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 
may need. Let them help you find the right spot for your plant 
or warehouse...a location that will be “central” in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation .... A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . . LaSalle St. Station . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East NinthSt.. . . G.T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal .. A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave... W.R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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Newest reason to choose a 


“CENTRAL” LOCATION 


HE NEW Pacemaker Freight Service brings 

key markets a full business day closer to 
many a plant and warehouse along New York 
Central. Yet that’s only the newest extension in 
Central’s overnight merchandise service between 
major cities. It’s merely the newest advance in 
this Railroad’s efficient, modern freight transpor- 
tation. Just one more sound reason for locating 
your new factory or distributing center in the 
New York Central territory. 

Here you find great markets with 52% of U. S. 
purchasing power, and great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast foreign trade. Here are pro- 
duced three fourths of America’s bituminous coal 
and steel, plus the world’s biggest combination of 
raw and semi-processed materials. And they’re all 
within efficient, short-haul reach over the modern 
rail network on which New York Central is now 
spending $100,000,000 to bring still finer service 
to your “central” location. 


\EW YORK Wao 
CENTRAL Beget 
i 


SYSTEM 





_ NEW YORK CENTRAL ©. 0120. 
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FAMOUS PIPE OF HISTORY 
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“UPipe of Peace” 
“ Gen'l. Rogers and Pontiac 
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FAMOUS PIPE OF TODAY 





FAMOUS means “‘celebrated, distinguish- 
ed'’ What better words to describe Stern- 
crest Sterling? The finest imported briar 
—the workmanship of skilled crafts- 
men—hard rubber bits—precious metal 
bands for strength and beauty: all 
of these are lavished upon Sterncrest 
Sterling and its sister pipes, Stern- 
crest 14K and Sterncrest Ultrafine. 
“A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure.’ 

LHS STERNCREST 14K— 
specially selected briar, 14K 
gold band, $7.50. LHS 
Sterncrest Ultra-Fine 
$10.00. LHS Certified J 
Purex $3.50. AT ALL 
GOOD DEALERS. 

























5 
IMPORTED 
BRIAR 
Model #139 
Plain finish. 
Sterling Silver 
Band. Dozens 
of other hand- 
some models, 
plain and antique. 


ZEUS Fil- 


ol ter Cigarette 
for a World of Holders are back 


in ALUMINUM with 
handy ejector. 


L &H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1,N. ¥. 


Pleasure”. It’s FREE. 
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UNRRA: Last Boat for China 


“The starving continue to starve and 
the needy remain without . . . Supplies 
are piling up in warehouses, undelivered 
to the needy and hungry.” 

That was the net result of UNRRA’s 
operations in China, according to a blast 
released last week by 300 UNRRA en- 
ployes representing sixteen nations there. 
In a cable to Director General Fiorello H. 
La Guardia on July 9, they charged “per- 
sistent misuse’ of relief supplies and sug- 
gested: “It would be unfortunate, though 
justified, if because of continued failures 
of the Chinese Government, you were 
compelled to direct supplies to the needy 
elsewhere in the world who would be 
assured of receiving these supplies:” 

La Guardia denied receiving the cable 
from his protesting subordinates and de- 
nounced them for releasing their com- 
plaint to the press. Nevertheless, he 
halted UNRRA shipments of agricultural 
and industrial supplies to China. Cargoes 
already afloat would proceed and vital 
foods would still be shipped, “but even 
these are subject to. quick clearance by 
the Chinese Government and their expe- 
ditious shipment . . . into the interior.” 

The stoppage climaxed weeks of bit- 
terness over breakdown of UNRRA dis- 
tribution in China, which is supposed to 
be carried on in the interior by the Chi- 
nese National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The collapse developed 
from a combination of mechanical, po- 
litical, and financial muddles, chiefly the 
failure of the Chinese Government to 
provide its own agency with cash. Im- 
poverished CNRRA had to sell UNRRA 
supplies in coastal markets to finance it- 
self, a policy in which UNRRA officials 


themselves had concurred without fore- 
seeing possible consequences. Theoreti- 
cally, the proceeds, instead of the goods, 
would go to inland relief areas, thus mini- 
mizing the shipping problem over crip- 
pled communication lines, But in practice 
the operation opened the doors wide to 
speculators and black marketeers. 


oo 


MEMBERS: Waiting List 


On July 15, the Security Council's 
provisional deadline for the filing of 
United Nations membership applica- 
tions to this fall’s Assembly session ex- 
pired. Afghanistan, Albania, the Mongol- 
ian People’s Republic, and Trans-Jordan 
had officially requested membership with 
the 51 nations already in. Siam, which 
had filed earlier, hastily explained that it 
meant “only to inquire but not to apply” 
when it became known that France might 
veto its application. 

_ Of the four, Albania and the Mon- 
golian Republic have the backing of 
Russia, while Britain supports Afghan- 
istan and Trans-Jordan. The United States 
_ will support Afghanistan’s application 
but, with a wary eye on Zionist reaction, 
is still pondering its policy toward Trans- 
Jordan. 

Portugal, Sweden, and Iceland are 
torn between the fear of a Russian veto 
of their applications and desire to join 
some time before the organization opens 
its gates to the former enemy nations. 

Only Switzerland has definitely re- 
fused to apply. The Swiss argument: 
“Who will act as a protecting power for 
the belligerents in the next war if Swit- 
zerland abandons its neutrality and joins 
the United Nations?” 














Associated Press 
La Guardia orders little food and no more equipment like these tugs for China 
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but PLAN it, too 


Your dream-picture of retirement includes many 
carefree days to laze in the sun, to putter about 
the garden, to derive happiness and contentment 
from your hobbies. And, it might be easier than 
you think to make your dream come true—if you 
plan it that way now. 


Let a Penn Mutual Underwriter help you prepare 
a workable program. He will fit Social Security 
benefits and Penn Mutual Retirement Income 
together, providing an adequate monthly income 
to live the way you wish. He has helped people 
in varied circumstances to plan for the future, 
and his experience is available to you without 
obligation. A phone call will bring him to see you. 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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PEACE: Bevin to Ministers—‘Good-by Now’ 


“We shall meet at the peace confer- 
ence.” 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin thus 
took leave of his colleagues of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris last week. 
The simple farewell summed up the chief 
accomplishment of the verbose and often 
acrimonious talks the harassed ministers 
had held during four weeks in the ornate 
salons of the Luxembourg Palace. For the 
mere fact that there was to be a peace 
conference marked a change in big-power 
relations. 

The conference had once been sched- 
uled for May 1. But the four ministers 
and their deputies were in such hopeless 
disagreement then that a full-dress meet- 
ing of the 21 wartime allies would have 
been worthless. They postponed the con- 
ference indefinitely. Then two emergency 
gatherings in Paris—summoned at the be- 
hest of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
—produced enough compromises to per- 
mit the conference call to go out for 
July 29. 

Byrnes’s anxiety for Big Four agree- 
ment arose from far more than a desire 
for an early end to the technical state of 
war with Italy, the Balkans, and Finland. 
He wanted, if possible, to get these 
treaties out of the way so the ministers 
could go on to more important business 
in Germany and Austria. 

Lost Footsteps: Last week Byrnes 
finally got a glimmer of his wish—a_ be- 
ginning of talks on German and Austrian 
settlements. 

For four days they read and debated 
their statements. When it was over, they 
had agreed on one urgent matter: creation 
of a special council to improve the pro- 
duction and distribution of German coal. 


Until they meet again: Molotoff, Bidault, Byrnes, and Bevin 


On other questions, each now knew 
where the other stood, but no more: 

@ Austria: Ostensibly everyone wanted 
this treaty drawn. But Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff blocked the dis- 
cussion by holding out for a prior agree- 
ment on expulsion from the western zones 
of some 437,000 anti-Communist Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Hungarians, and Russians 
who have holed up there. 

@ German reparations: Molotoff renewed 
the Russian demand for $10,000,000,000. 
Byrnes countered with a reminder that 
$14,000,000,000 had already been taken 
by the Russians in the form of taxable 
Property. 

@ Occupation: Molotoff criticized Secre- 
tary Byrnes’s proposal for a 25-year Big 
Four treaty to guarantee German dis- 
armament, partly on the ground that it 
foresaw an end to the occupation period. 
@ Industry: In previous discussions Rus- 
sia had always advocated reducing the 
German industrial potential to the barest 
indispensable minimum as against the 
British, who wanted to hold it up. Now 
Molotoff came out for a high level of pro- 
duction and trade. 

@ Economic unity: Byrnes and Bevin 
had long urged creating a central admin- 
istration and breaking down the barriers 
to interzonal trade which so crippled Ger- 
man economy that it costs America $200,- 
000,000 a year and Britain $320,000,000 
to sustain their zones. Now Molotoff also 
accepted the principle of economic unity. 
So did President Georges Bidault, who 
had opposed previous unity proposals. 
However, Bidault held out for incorpora- 
tion of the Saar basin into France as a 
prerequisite. Byrnes agreed to the French 
condition. But Molotoff found that he 
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would need time to study the Saar reser- 
vation. Byrnes and Bevin said they would 
proceed with the integration of their own 
zones, with or without the other two. 
@ Political unity: France still insisted on | 
the ultimate political separation of the | 
Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany, and 
on some kind of federation of autonomous 
German states. Molotoff flatly opposed | 
all forms of partition and federalization, 
Bidault, his basic foreign policy ham. | 


strung, said somberly and with a touch | 


of asperity: “We have better luck pro- 
posing tompromises in matters where © 
France is not concerned than in those 
which concern her deeply.” 


Significance 





Molotoff’s statement of policy with re- | 


gard to Germany reflected his govern | 
ment’s stand on the exclusion of Russia — 


from recent Anglo-American-French talks — 


on the future of that country. Such com | 


versations admittedly have taken place, . 


but the Western Powers had tried ever 1 
since Potsdam to get Russian agreement 


to a uniform policy. There was no re- 


sponse. The tripartite discussions were ~ 
_ begun as a last resort. 

In the opinion of a highly placed ob- | 
server at the conference, the Russians are | 
still unwilling to have a showdown on | 


the German question for three reasons: 
(1) The Kremlin has not yet made 


a definite decision on what it wants. | 


(2) Reparations have not been settled. | 


(3) The Russians want more time to \J 


organize their zone. 


American officials were particularly dis- 
turbed when Molotoff came out flatly — 
against separation of the Ruhr and Rhine- © 


land from Germany. Previously, French — 


Reds had clamored for the separation _ 
while German Communists, discreetly 7 


avoiding any reference to the Polish 


annexation of’ Germany’s eastern prov- _ 
inces, had demanded “unity” of the Reich. — 


Thus Russia has sided with the German 


Reds over the French Communists. This | 
points to the conclusion that the Rus | 


sians are making a heavy bid for popular 


support in Western Germany and have .” 


at least tentatively decided to establish 
a “strong” Reich—within their own orbit. 


os 


TRIESTE: Shots in the Night 


On a lonely hillside in Venezia Giulia, y 
shots punctuated the arguments of diplo- # 


mats and politicians. The hillside over- | 
_ looks the little Slav village of Ursina, on 7 


the American side of the Morgan Line, § 
from behind which the Yugoslav forces 7 
of Marshal Tito covetously survey dis- 7 
puted territory. Thirty GI’s of the 88th 7 
Division garrison in Ursina are under or 7 
ders to hold the Morgan Line inviolate. 

On the moonlit evening of July 12 an | 
American patrol found a group of armed | 
Yugoslav soldiers well inside the Morgan 
Line. Fired on by the Yugoslavs, they 
returned the shots. An American relief 
squad was also briefly engaged. Two™ 
Yugoslav soldiers were killed. 
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Two Viewpoints on the Fate of Germany 





—_ 


Next to Russia, the largest and po- 
 tentially most powerful state in Europe 
is still Germany. The Russian view- 
point on the ultimate German settlement 


Molotoft 


The Soviet Government has always held that the spirit of 
revenge is a poor counselor .. . 

Our purpose is not to destroy Germany but to transform 
Germany into a democratic and peace-loving state, which, 
next to its agriculture, will have its own industry and foreign 
trade but which will be deprived of economic and military 
potentialities to rise again as an aggressive force. 

It has of late become fashionable to talk about dismem- 
berment of Germany into several “autono- 


is thus of transcendent importance to 
the world. For the first time that view- 
point was clearly outlined by Foreign 
Minister Molotoff in Paris last week. 


Following are excerpts from Moltoff’s 
address and comments by Secretary 
of State Byrnes, which restate the 
basic American aims for Germany. 


Byrnes 


The American Government has never sought to impose a 
peace of vengeance upon Germany. 

The American Government regards the economic revival 
of Germany as essential to the economic revival of Europe. 
It favors industrial revival of Germany on peaceful lines. 
It does not favor, and has never favored, however, giving 
economic revival of Germany priority over economic revival 


of countries Germany has devastated. 


/ The American Government has sup- 





mous” states, about federalization of 
Germany, and about separation of the 
Ruhr from Germany . . . Without the. 
Ruhr, Germany cannot exist as an inde- 
pendent and viable state . . . Naturally, 
if as a result of a plebiscite . . . the Ger- 
man people express their wish to trans- 
form Germany into a federal state, or if 
as a result of a plebiscite in various for- 
mer Gernian states a desire is manifested 
to break away from Germany . . . there 
cannot be any objection on our part. 
Germany . . . should be completely 
disarmed, both militarily and economi- 
cally and the Ruhr should be placed un- 
der an inter-Allied control of four coun- 
tries with the object of preventing a 
revival of war industries in Germany. 
The purpose of complete military and 
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ported and will continue to support 
necessary measures to denazify Germany 
and to give democratic forces in Ger- 
many a chance to assert themselves. 

The way to give democratic forces in 
Germany a chance to assert themselves 
is for the Allies to make clear to the 
German people the essential terms of the 
peace settlement which they expect the 
German people to accept and observe. 
The Allies should make clear just what 
the disarmament which they expect the 
German people to observe means . . . 
the reparations deliveries which they ex- 
pect to exact . . . what the future bound- 
aries of Germany will be and _ limits 
within which the Germans may govern 
themselves. 

They should make clear to the Ger- 


ee 














economic disarmament of Germany must 
also be furthered by a plan for reparations. 

Germany should be granted the right of exports and 
imports . . . and we should not put up obstacles to the in- 
crease in output of steel, coal, and manufactured products 
of a peaceful nature . . . All this calls for the establishment 
of proper inter-Allied control over German industries and 
over the Ruhr industries in particular. 

We raise no objection to the setting up of a German cen- 
tral administration as a transitional step toward the estab- 
lishment of a future German Government. But even when a 
German Government has been set up it will take a number 
of years to check up on what this new German Government 
represents and whether it is trustworthy. [It] must be such 
a democratic government as will be able to extirpate the 
remnants of Fascism in Germany and will at the same time 
be able to fulfill Germany’s obligations toward the Allies and 
among other things and above all it will be bound to carry 
out reparation deliveries to the Allies . . . Only then will it 

possible to speak seriously of concluding a peace treaty 
with Germany. 
| ea 








»weigert—San Francisco Chronicle 


mans that so long as they observe clear 
and definite standards laid down by the 
Allies there will be no interference with their efforts to 
rebuild their economic and political life for the benefit of 
themselves and of Europe as a whole. 

I still hope that my colleagues at this meeting will agree 
to the establishment of central German administrative agen- 
cies necessary to secure economic unity in Germany. 

Talk of a long or short occupation is misleading. Controls 
and small security forces must be reserved for a long period 
of time... But mass occupations and occupation government 
of Germany, if extended over a prolonged period, will defeat 


_ Our purposes. 


The Germans are at best going to experience difficulties 
and hardships. They must be given a chance to minimize 
those difficulties and hardships by their own efforts . . . It is 
therefore the duty of the Allies to set up machinery to work 
out the definite lines of a peace settlement ...I urge... 
that we appoint special deputies for this purpose and give 
them directives . . . It is not necessary that there be... a 
German Government to accept the settlement. 
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RUSSIA: ‘An Atkinson’ 


No one has ever accused Brooks Atkin- 
son of pulling his punches. As dramatic 
critic of The New York Times for six- 
teen years he said what he thought about 
the theater. When he went to China as a 
War correspondent in 1942 he said what 
he thought about Chinese officialdom. In 
August 1945, he was assigned to Moscow. 
His cables were consistently revealing. 
Now back in the United States, he wrote 
three articles for The Times last week on 
what he thought about Russia. He ana- 


lyzed the Russian brand of power politics 
and his ideas of why Soviet politicians 
act the way they do. 

The articles were too much for the 
Russian press. Two days after the series 
ended, David Zaslavsky, political com- 
mentator of Pravda, castigated Atkinson 
as a “commercial traveler,” the originator 
of a new breed of journalistic slanderer 
henceforth to be known as “an Atkinson.” 
Atkinson himself observed: “This is a 
free country, and you can call anyone 
anything you like ‘iin it.” Then A. D. 
Popoff, art director of the Red Army 


Theater in Moscow, hit Atkinson in the 
newspaper Izvestia. Excerpts from Atkin- 
son’s articles and the replies: 

Atkinson: “In one respect, we and 
the leaders of the Soviet Union heartily 
agree that the maintenance of peace de- 
pends upon peaceable relations between 
them and us . . . But, to eliminate as 
much as possible extraneous emotional 
factors, we should follow Soviet leader- 
ship by ridding our minds of any as- 


sumption that peaceful relations are iden- 


tical with friendship . . . For the Soviet 
Government ‘apparatus, as the Russians 
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use the word, is a political machine; and 
human approaches, like those implied in 
the word ‘friendship, are wide of the 
mark . . . The most we can hope for is an 
armed peace for the next few years . 

“On the whole, the Russian people are 
an admirable people . . . You can trust 
their strength, native intelligence, and 
courage. But between us and the Russian 
people stands the Soviet Government. 
Despite its sanctimonious use of the word 
‘democracy’ it is a totalitarian govern- 
ment ... By nature [it] is a machine for 
generating power inside the Soviet 
Union, and as far outside as the power 
may be made to extend . . . [But] apart 
from normal grumbling about the hard- 
ness of living, the people seem to believe 
in their government . . . Trust and respect 
the wisdom and integrity of their leaders 
... The lack of what we regard as vital 
freedom does not distress them, for they 
do not know what Western freedoms 
are... 

“In view of the success of the Soviet 
Government inside the huge area of the 
Soviet Union, it is a little difficult for 
foreigners to understand the feeling of in- 
security that the Soviet leaders have . . . 
Although their motives may be above 
suspicion, they behave instinctively like 
conspirators . . . Having lived all their 
lives behind the ‘iron curtain’ (a mar- 
velously apt phrase) they cannot meet 
foreign problems or foreigners on what 
we regard as a normal basis . . . [They] 
are the victims of their isolationism . 
According to the Communist party line 


the Soviet is not secure from aggression 
so long as capitalist countries like the 
United States and Great Britain also hold 
dominant positions in the world 

When the Soviet representatives meet 
ours at the conference table they are in 
effect meeting the last tottering princes 
of original sin; and they cannot give way 
to us without yielding divine principle... 

“It would be logical to expect a new 
society, such as the Russians are trying 
to create, to be daring and bold in the 
arts . . . But from personal observations 
I feel competent to report that the gen- 
eral level of theater, art, and music is 
low . . . Moscow . . . illustrates the ne- 
cessity for intellectual and cultural as- 
sociation on a world scale. There are no 
new ideas in Moscow .. .” 

Zaslavsky: “These words prove that 
‘our correspondent’ in one of the New 
York establishments understands as much 
in ideas and art as any other ‘our own 
correspondent’ from a Chicago meat- 
packing plant understands about oranges 

[Atkinson] repeats ancient and 
hackneyed gossip . . . His discourse on 
the Soviet Union is a phantasmagoria of 
phrases, each one better than the other. 
It is a quadrille, in which one pair of 
ideas dances against the other. It is no 
ordinary calumny, but untalented cal- 
umny. If there are no liberties in the, 
country, then how can a wise, strong, 
and courageous people trust their gov- 
ernment? And how can a people be wise, 
strong, and courageous if they be alien 
to democracy? 








j British Combine 
Delayed Tribute: Two workmen size up a stone bust of King George V of 


England, who died in 1936. Carved by Sir William Reid Dick early in the war, 
the statue was buried in South England to preserve it from bomb damage. It will 
be moved by truck to London and set on a pedestal near the Houses of Parliament. 
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“Atkinsons do not comprehend [pa. | 
triotism]. Their depraved souls do not | 
[understand] feelings and conceptions — 
. . . not measured by dollars and cents 
If Atkinson were a historian, he | 
would investigate the question of how | 
much Napoleon was paid to lose the bat. 
tle of Waterloo. If he were a literary schol. 7 
ar, he would search all sources for an an. | 
swer to the question of how much Romeo | 
paid Juliet for her love . . . In the old | 
days... such persons were not even beat- 
en, sO as not to stain one’s hands . . .” 

Popoff: “I involuntarily compared _ 
[Atkinson’s appraisal of Soviet art] with 4 
my conversations with Mr. Atkinson that 7 
took place when he saw “The Stalin. | 
gradites and ‘She Stoops to Conquer — 
staged by the Red Army Theater. Then 
he highly praised the actors, the play, 
the production, and the work of the 
theater decorators . . . Comparing what 
Atkinson wrote while in Moscow with 
what he wrote on Soviet art after re. 
turning to the United States, I come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Atkinson has no 
great scruples or conscience. Such double. 
seems to me harmful.” 
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FRANCE: President Phobia 


As the French struggled for the second 
time to draft a constitution for the Fourth 
Republic, Loren Carroll, chief of News- 
wEEK'’s Paris bureau, sent this analysis of 
the historical fear which makes France 
back off from modeling its government on 
that of the United States. 


Few Frenchmen have ever seen the 
oatmeal-colored chamber where their na- 
tion’s history is being made—the 40- by 
20-foot room in the Palais Bourbon now 
occupied by the Constituent Assembly’s 
Constitution Committee. 

Into it on the morning of July 10 strode 
a robust, brawny, dark-skinned French- © 
man of 44. André Philip, professor, So- ~ 
cialist, politician, and enthusiastic moun- ~ 
tain climber, was ready to pursue a task ' 7 
he had accomplished abortively once be- ~ 
fore—to supervise the drafting of a new 
constitution for the Fourth French Re- 
public. He took his green velvet arm- 
chair and faced his 42 fellow commit- 
teemen ranged in their green leather 
chairs—11 Communists, 9 Socialists, 12 # 
members of the Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire, 2 Radical Socialists, 8 mem- 
bers of the rightist Parti Républicain de 
la Liberté, and five others from miscel- 
laneous groups. Philip, a former Resist- 
ance leader, knew that this assorted gath- 
ering would cause him many anxious 
moments. 

Man on Horseback? Boldly capital- 
izing on its victory in the June election, 
MRP had come up with an idea which de- | 
parted radically from previous suggestions — 
and which was certain to be violently @ 
opposed by the still powerful Commu: * 
nists and Socialists. 

In place of the single, all-powerful | 
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Improvement in Combined Plow and Gun, U. S. Pat. No. 35,600, granted 1862. 





Patent description supplied upon request. 








Why worry about reconversion ? 


You've heard a lot said about beat- 
ing plowshares into swords, and vice 
versa. Well—that’s no problem with 
this plow. It’s got a weapon built 
right in! 

Gun-plows and other such clever 
combinations do look good — on 
paper. But in actual practice, it’s 
the simple, uncomplicated, direct 
idea that often does the best job. 

That’s true, you'll find, of a fast 


W.W. AYER @ SON 


and simple idea called the “Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroll Plan.” 
Postings are made directly to the 
employee wage statement attached 
to the check. There’s no involved 
filing, bookkeeping and posting. The 
payroll is completed in less time — 
with less labor. 

The Comptometer Check-and- 
Payroll Plan is error-safe and 
money-saving. Ask your nearest 


Comptometer Co. representative to 
give you full details. The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, — 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ad Calculating Machines and Methods 
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International 


Student Prince: Crown Prince Akihito of Japan (left, facing camera) stands in 
a classroom of Gakushuin middle school in suburban Tokyo. The 12-year-old heir 
to the Japanese throne studies the three R’s, history, piano, and singing. He also 


. is talented at poetry, practically a prerequisite for emperorship. In the light 


kimono before the windows stands his doting parent, the Empress Nagako. 





Assembly which the leftists had written 
into the draft rejected on May 5, MRP 
now suggested three legislative bodies— 
a National Assembly, to which the gov- 
ernment would be primarily responsible, 
a Council of the Republic, corresponding 
roughly to the old Senate, and a Parlia- 
ment of the French Union, designed to 
weld together the empire. 

But the critical feature of the MRP 
draft was a proposal that the President 
of the Republic, elected by the three as- 
semblies together, should name the Pre- 
mier and the Cabinet and should have 
power to dissolve the National Assembly 
on recommendation of the Premier. The 
committee compromised on two, instead 
of three, legislative groups. But the issue 
of a strong-vs.-weak President was one 
which caused a stiff fight. 

Many non-Communist, liberal French 
men shared the radicals’ dread of a Presi- 
dent who might become a dictator. For 
in many Frenchmen’s eyes, the potential 
man on horseback was already on the 
scene—Charles de Gaulle. At Bayeux on 
June 16 de Gaulle had advocated a strong 
executive power. Few doubted that he 
would like to wield that power himself. 
Léon Blum wrote that France had re- 
jected the previous constitution draft be- 
cause it was “tailored to fit a certain 
party [the Communists]. France would 
not accept the new ong it appeared to 
be tailored to fit a man.¥* 

Such warnings echoell @ 
mittee room, where MRP mpts to 
build up Presidential. power and grestige 
were voted down. The committee Ai@pted 
on July 10 a Socialist plan to assure legis- 


lative supremacy by severely limiting the 


the com- 





President’s powers to dissolve the As- 
sembly and depriving him of authority 
over transition governments. 


Significance---~ 


The conflict over executive power goes 
far back to the beginning of Republican 


thought in France and is bound up with’ 


the political foundations of the American 
republic as well. 

In 1748, Charles de Montesquieu, the 
great French jurist and political philoso- 
pher, laid down the principle of the di- 
vision of government functions among 
strong and independent legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches. 

Thirty-nine years later in America, the 
Montesquieu idea was translated from 
theory into practice. Thus the model had 
already been drafted when the French, in 
1789, destroyed the Bourbon monarchy 
and won an opportunity to write a new 
constitution for themselves. But despite 
its French origin, they rejected the Ameri- 
can type of government. 

The reason lay-in the two people’s dif- 
ferent political experiences. Notwith- 
standing their annoyance with a far-off 
king in London, the Americans had never 
lived under the heel of an absolute mon- 
arch. The French had, and from the be- 
ginning they were afraid to give strong 
powers to one man, whether he was to be 
called king or president. They deprived 
the chief of state of all authority to initi- 
ate legislation, execute laws, and dis- 
solve Parliament. 

Through thirteen constitutions the 
French retained their skepticism of strong 
executives, remembering the number of 


times the popular will had been thwarted 


by the chief of state. Because of this 
French phobia, few really strong men 
have ever been elected President of the 
Republic. 

The makers of the first 1946 constitu- 
tion swung farther away than ever from 
the Montesquieu principle. They would 
have made the President a mere puppet in 
the hands of the popular assembly, an 
even lesser figure than the weak Presi- 
dents of the Third: Republic. But the 
voters’ rejection of that draft does not 
mean that the pendulum actually has 
swung clear to the other extreme. The 
old fear that strong power in the hands 
of one man is dangerous to democracy 
—in France—still exists. 


wows 


BRITAIN: Their Majesties’ Party 


In 1939 the invitations had been sent 
and the plans all made. But the Roval 
Garden Party at Buckingham Palace was 
canceled because of rain. Six weeks later 
England went to war and the Court of 
St. James’s was closed except for special 
occasions. Last week, after seven years, 
the gardens were opened again. Seven 
thousand guests roamed under the royal 
red and gold marquee and plainer ones 
nearby. Though the protocol was as 
strict and as old as the House of Wind- 
sor, the atmosphere remained informal 
—too informal for the conservative Man- 
chester Guardian, which commented next 
day that the guests showed “unsophis- 
ticated interest in their hosts.” They had 
pushed and crowded to catch a glimpse 
of their majesties. 

The former sartorial magnificence of 
the guests was missing, too. The dresses 
of the ladies were as new as coupons 
could get, but they were short and “aus- 
tere.” The few in long gowns seemed 
overdressed for clothes-needy England. 
Bearing signs of age and long service, the 
extra-short-tailed ¢oat of Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee set the style for the men. 

Though the famous Buckingham Pal- 
ace strawberries and cream were lacking, 
the food tasted good to the ration-bound 
guests. Loaned by Lyons of “Corner 
House” fame, 180 nippies (waitresses), 
wearing black uniforms with white 
aprons, passed tiny sandwiches filled 
with cheese and fish paste. There were 
five varieties of cakes with pink icing 
plus tea, coffee, and lemon and orange 
squash—made of the same synthetic mix- 
tures used in the London pubs. In ac- 
cordance with custom, no alcohol was 
served. And, assuming guests would wash 
before coming, palace officials provided 
no soap for the ladies’ room. 


Britannia Rules the Mines 


The condition of Britain’s coal mines 
is grim. Many are old and deep, and the 
methods of extraction, as measured by 
American standards, are long outmoded. 
Miners are notoriously underpaid, even 


for Britain. 


Yet the coal, although mined uneco- 
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nomically, is necessary to British econ- 
omy. It is the fuel for the country’s fac- 
tories. It is the island’s largest raw-ma- 
terial export. 

During the past decade, however, coal 
production fell so steadily and sharply 
that now it cannot satisfy Britain’s own 
demands. Critics said it was generations 
of inefficient management, dissatisfied 
labor, and meager profits that put the 
industry on a steep downgrade. 

The Labor party long urged the nation- 
alization of the mines so that they could 
be revitalized under one management 
with one over-all policy and _ sufficient 
capital. That was one of the cardinal 
points of the party’s program in the 
national election last July. 

The House of Lords approved a nation- 
alization bill on July 5. A week later it 
had passed Commons. Last week King 
George gave the royal assent, and the 


mines were finally nationalized. Ernest . 


Bevin issued a statement: “The old bad 
past has gone and we can look ahead to 
the future with confidence.” But only the 
foolhardy saw nationalization as a pan- 
acea. For Britain it was the last hope. 


oo 


AUSTRALIA: Mike Fright 


Technically everything was ready for 
broadcasting the proceedings of the Aus- 
tralian Bederal Parliament three weeks 
ago. But inauguration of the broadcasts 
was held up while a standing committee 
tried to devise a formula dividing time 
on the air (at least sixteen hours weekly) 
between the dignified Senate and the 
livelier and more important House of 
Representatives. The committee was also 
framing a law to protect the honorable 
members from responsibility for libel 
when their voices left the privileged pre- 
cincts of Parliament. One or two mem- 
bers even wanted to frame copyright leg- 
islation for speeches so they couldn’t be 
used as evidence against them in election 
campaigns. 

The pre-broadcasting arguments were 
based on the theory that the Australians 
would listen intently to the speeches. 
Some legislators were concerned lest 
the public’s familiarity with parliamen- 
tary behavior breed contempt. Party lead- 
ers took their more boisterous followers 
aside and advised them to “break it down 
a bit” when Parliament went on the air. 

The need of such a warning was 
Clearly illustrated the night of June 27, 
during routine debate on the appropria- 
tion bill. Opposition speakers sought an 
inquiry into alleged Labor government 
bungling at Rabaul and Ambon in the 
early days after Pearl Harbor. Part of the 
uproar which followed: 

JosepH PaLMeR Aspott (Country 
party): Edward Ward, External Terri- 
tories Minister, “massacred” Rabaul ci- 
Vilians by his inefficiency. 

ARTHUR CALWELL (Minister for In- 
uaa The assertion was. scanda- 
Ous, 


Apport; Calwell was the “archpriest 
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E current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 

solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips. on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE—ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet ‘‘Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 





TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES + MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 





Dennison Manufacturing Company 
501 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass, 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” 
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of scandal and the most malignant- 
tongued man ever in the House.” 

Percy CiLaupE SpPENDER (Liberal): 
Ward was anti-British and abusive. 

Warp: “Tell us about your German 
brother-in-law!” 

Eric Joun Harrison (Liberal): Ward 
once called Australian soldiers “Five- 
bob-a-day Dingoes.” 

Warp: Harrison was a “despicable, 
dirty liar” who had tried to overthrow the 
government by unconstitutional means. 

Harrison: “Come outside and welll 
fight it out!” 

Breaking It Down: Australians who 
had followed the warlike exercises of 
rhetoric thought that Parliament might 
have some entertainment value for radio. 

Last week they weren't so sure. On 
July 10, when the first session of the 
House of Representatives was broadcast, 
the members held their tempers only too 
well. On farms, in schools, in newspaper 
offices, homes, and barbershops through- 
out Australia, listeners tuned to the gov- 
ernment-owned stations to hear the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms bellow “Honorable Mem- 
bers—Mr. Speaker,” as the mace pre- 
ceded John Rosevear through the mike- 
strewn House. 

The procedure ordained that the 
Speaker should be the first member to be 
heard from as he read the prayers. He 
was to be followed by Calwell, the In- 
formation Minister. But William Morris 
Hughes, the deaf, 81-year-old “Father of 
the House,” got through to the listeners 
first. Hughes’s hearing-aid, as unpredict- 
able as its wearer, began to whistle, and 
it whistled sadly all the way through 
the prayers as if mourning this new 
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British Combine 
Weizmann would partition Palestine 


thing in Parliament, where he had sat 


since the Commonwealth was first estab- 
lished in 1901. 


Billy Hughes wasn’t abashed. He 
caught the Speaker’s eye just as the pre- 
dinner adjournment was announced and 
therefore had the floor and the air on re- 
sumption twenty hours later, when eve- 
ning listeners foresook Melbourne’s sym- 
phony orchestra and the Cashmere Bou- 
quet show for radio’s latest novelty. 
Hughes spoke cogently and concisely and 
there were no interjections to provoke 








the vituperative snap-backs which once 
led someone to compare Hughes with 
“the toad, ugly and venomous.” When 
Hughes sat down, the dials began to tum 
to the commercials and what was left of 
the concert programs. The fireworks 
which had so often delighted Parliamen- 
tary correspondents failed to materialize, 
The reason: federal elections in two 


months. 


PALESTINE: Surface Calm 


The first 600 of 3,000 Jews arrested by 
the British as underground terrorists were 
released from Palestine concentration 
camps last week, And Lt, Gen. Sir Alan 
Cunningham, the High Commissioner, 
received permission from the British Cabi- 
net to set the others free after placing 
charges against a dozen or so ringleaders. 
General Cunningham acknowledged that 
the “need for widespread military action” 
has ended. 

With Palestine outwardly quiescent, 
but seething underneath, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, president of the Jewish Agen- 
cy and World Zionist. Organization, sug- 
gested a compromise which most leaders 
of both Jews and Arabs have long op- 
posed—partition of Palestine into sepa- 
rate Jewish and Arab states. American 
Zionists, awaiting amplification of his 
views, maintained a shocked and sur- 
prised silence. 

Meanwhile, three special representa- 
tives of President Truman, headed by 
Dr. Henry F. Grady, arrived in London 
to discuss the implementation of recom- 
mendations made more than two months 
ago by the joint Anglo-American Com- 


Pee 


Scandal in Utopia: ‘Psst! Say Makaroff Sent You’... 


To the fellow traveler with stars in his 
eyes, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is the utopia of the worker, where 
the grasping kulak long ago has been 
liquidated, where the boss toes the line as 
drawn by ever-watchful guardians of the 
proletariat, where the toiler reaps fully 
and richly the reward of his sweat, and 
where there is no graft. 

By contrast, the United States of Amer 
ica is in the last throes of wild capitalistic 
commotion, racked with corruption, and 
wallowing in greed. The worker, in this 
perspective, is booted around by assorted 
capitalists, imperialists, and Fascists, and 
his pocket is picked at play as well as at 
work. 

But there are signs that human nature 
remains human nature, even in the Soviet 
Union. Recently the Moscow government 
announced that some war-plant workers 
had faked production records (NEws- 
WEEK, July 8). Now cofijigg fresh evidence 
from the Moscow news r Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda (Communi iet Youth 
Truth), official organ of the 4 Com- 
munists. 

The paper received several letté m 








LLLP 


its faithful readers complaining that a 
doctor in a certain town was selling false 
certificates of illness so workers could get 
out of working. Promptly, Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda assigned a crack reporter, 
Semyon Nariniany, to ferret out the facts. 

Nariniany did not get that story, but he 
turned up another. He left out what hap- 
pened to the chiselers he denounced, but 
he wrote of them carefully in the past 
tense His storv follows: 


A Tip for Lisaveta: The doctor had 
fixed rates for the certificates. One hun- 
dred rubles certified the grippe and pro- 
vided the excuse for a three-day absence 
from work. Two hundred rubles was for 
a sore throat and a week’s vacation. I 
wanted to offer him 800 rubles ($25 
U.S.) for a certificate for pneumonia and 
a fortnight’s holiday. It was a good exposé 
story, so I d-cided to go down that same 
day. But what with the long queues at 
the ticket windows nowadays, I wasn’t 
sure I'd be able to get a railway ticket. I 
asked a neighbor if he knew how to get 
one. 

The neighbor said: “That’s easy. Go to 
the station and find a porter and give him 





100 rubles. He will arrange everything.” 

I asked: “What? Give him a bribe?” 
Said the neighbor soothingly: “A hun- 
dred rubles is not a bribe. It is merely a 
small gratuity.” 

It was getting late and for that reason 
I decided to compromise my principles. 
The first porter I approached at the sta- 
tion looked condescending but took my 
100 rubles anyway and brusquely said: 
“Go to the third warehouse of the Mos- 
cow Fruit and Mineral Water Depart- 
ment. Find Lisaveta Gregorevna and tell 
her that Makaroff sent you.” I gulped. 
“Whaddaya mean, warehouse? I want a 
railroad ticket.” The porter looked of- 
fended and replied: “That’s what I’m tell- 
ing you. Lisaveta Gregorevna handles the 
tickets. I just gave her address.” 

I had no time to dally. I rushed toward 
the warehouse. Lisaveta was the senior 
charwoman. Her headquarters were in 
the boiler room, where she conducted the 
negotiations with her clientele behind 
locked doors. 

I knocked. “Who’s there?” I replied: 
“Makaroff sent me.” There were whispers 
behind the door. Then a quiet voice: 
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mittee.° The chief and most controversial 
of the recommendations was that 100,000 


® homeless European Jews be admitted im- 


mediately into Palestine. Britain’s failure 
to carry out the committee's findings was 
chiefly responsible for the recent wave of 
violence in Palestine. 


eon 


4 YUGOSLAVIA: Trial’s End 


The applause of the packed crowd 
thundered in the tiny Belgrade court- 
room. Lt, Col. Milosh Minich, the chief 
prosecutor, had just demanded the “se- 
verest penalty” for Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vich and 28 co-defendants charged with 
treason and collaboration with the Ger- 
mans. In three hours of oratory before 
the military section of the Yugoslav Su- 
preme Court the prosecutor had branded 
the defendants as “maddened traitors” 
and had reiterated the government 
charges that British and American liaison 
officers instigated the “civil war” between 
Mikhailovich’s Chetniks and the Commu- 
nist Partisans of Marshal Tito. Death was 
necessary, Minich said, “to satisfy justice 
and punish the most shameless traitors 
in our people’s history.” 

Two days later, on July 10, Mikhailo- 
vich took the stand for the final time. The 
case against him had been thoroughly 
documented: Chetniks had attacked Par- 
tisans and had committed atrocities. As 
their leader, he was responsible. Now, 
speaking for four hours in an almost ex- 
pressionless voice, the 53-year-old general 





*The British refused to give Dr. Stephen S. Wise and 
Louis Lipsky, prominent American Jewish leaders, visa: 
to the Holy Land. 
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Mikhailovich: To the firing squad 


pleaded that he was “swept by a gale of 
the world in a whirlpool of events and 
difficulties.” He had been unable to con- 


trol the Chetniks. Frequently referring to 


notes, he contradicted testimony that his 
Chetniks had fought with the Germans 
against the Partisans. “I am a soldier,” he 
said. “I organized resistance against the 
Germans. I am sorry that one could think 
I was not being loyal to my country.” 

At 12:45 on the morning of July 12, 
the last of the thirteen other defendants 
present (ten, now abroad, were tried in 
absentia) had droned out his personal 
defense. With Mikhailovich, they walked 





“Slip 200 rubles under the door.” I in- 
dignantly asked: “Why 200? My ticket 
only costs 75.” There was more muttering 
behind the door, which suddenly opened 
wide enough only for a little woman to 
slither through. She was also a charwom- 
an. She said: “Of course the ticket is only 

75 rubles. You pay that to the train con- 
ductor on the Moscow-Sevastopol ex- 
press.” It was only an hour until train 
time. I wrathfully but regretfully slipped 
the 200 rubles under the door. After a few 
minutes a note was pushed under the 
door to me. It read: “Maria, take care of 
your health.” I blinked, but the little 
charwoman said: “Give it to the Pullman 
porter. She'll understand. You had better 
hurry.” She slammed the door. 

_ATip for Maria: I rushed to the sta- 
tion, The train was already in. Maria was 
in the Pullman car. I gave her the letter. 
She glanced at it and casually gave me 
instructions: “Put 700 rubles in the pocket 
of that jacket hanging there.” I howled: 
Seven hundred? Lisaveta said 75.” 
Maria replied: “That’s right. You pay 75 
tubles for the ticket, too. The 700 are for 
me and my partner.” I seethed with ‘right- 


Pr 
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tiredly to their cells. A few spectators 
who had stuck it out to the end dispersed 
quietly. The trial of the European resist- 
ance’s first great hero was over, and it 
had left him a place in Yugoslavian his- 
tory: as a frustrated, indecisive patriot at 
best; as a traitor at worst. 

The verdict, read three days later, had 
been a foregone conclusion. All 24 de- 
fendants were guilty. Mikhailovich and 
ten others, two of them abroad, were sen- 
tenced to death before firing squads. The 
rest got long prison stretches. 


oor 


POLAND: Shouting and Tumult 


The fruit of Poland’s civil strife ripened 
last week with rumors of more killings of 
Jews by “outlaw bands.” Frightened by 
the sudden outbreak of anti-Semitism, 
which began with the pogrom at Kielce 
on July 4 (Newswekk, July 15), Jews 
were frantically piling over the Czecho- 
slovakian border. 

In Warsaw the Communist government 
found a new scapegoat. Denouncing the 
Roman Catholic Church in Poland as 
the most reactionary in the world, Pre- 
mier Edward Osubka-Morawski singled 
out its leaders and particularly the popu- 
lar Adam Cardinal Sapieha, Archbishop 
of Cracow, for special blame in the 
Kielce pogrom. With angry and bitter 
words, Osubka-Morawski charged that 
the Polish hierarchy was anti-Semitic and’ 
wished to sow racial hatred among pa- 
rishioners. He added: “We are having 
trouble with the top layer of the clergy. 
The bottom layer are more responsible.” 

Three days later, the top layer an- 





eous rage and said to myself, “OK, Maria, 
this will be your last bribe.” 

I decided to go outside and try to find 
some responsible person to witness that 
Maria was receiving a bribe. I told her to 
wait a minute and went out of the station 
into the street. Right in front of the'en- 
trance were two militiamen (policemen 
of the traffic squad). I went up to them 
and began: “Comrades, help me catch 
. . .” Whereupon one militiaman inter- 
rupted sharply: “Move on, citizen! Get on 
your way! Can’t you see that we are 
busy?” 

A Tip for Denezhkin: I -looked 
closer and saw that they were really busy. 
The second militiaman was unscrewing 
the license plate of my automobile. “Hey, 
what’s the matter?” I asked. A curt an- 
swer was given: “Violation of traffic 
rules.” “But,” I protested, “the car hasn’t 
been moved since it brought me here 
fifteen minutes ago.” “OK,” answered the 
militiaman, “then it’s not for a traffic vio- 
lation but for improper parking. The 
driver knows all- about it.” 

The driver, Ivan Ivanovich, did know 
all about it. He signalled me to come 


over: “This is a gag to shake you down.” 
With disbelieving ears I asked: “What do 
you mean, shake down?” Ivan shrugged 
his shoulders and said: “They want a 
drink.” I grabbed him and hissed: “Shut 
up, you fool, you're slandering officers of 
the law!” Ivan replied: “That’s what you 
think! Ask them.” 

It was unnecessary to ask them. I 
beckoned to one of the militiamen. He 
stretched out his hand. Turning to his 
pal, he ordered: “OK, put the license 
plate back.” 

His comrade, Denezhkin, looked at me 
with two malevolent eyes. My heart stood 
still. They had me cold. How could I ex- 
plain to the police magistrate why I was 
bribing two militiamen? 

I cursed Ivan for giving me his very 
bad advice to bribe an honest cop. But 
the Honest Denezhkin looked at me even 
more meaningfully. “Well!” And his out- 
stretched hand ‘was clear. Having em- 
barked upon my career of bribery, I 
couldn't halt:, 

By that time I was completely broke. 
I called off the trip altogether and beat a 
hasty retreat. . 
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Russia, Germany, and Europe’s Quest 
» by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Here is a piece of background 
which helps to explain why the inter- 
play of political forces around Ger- 
many is so obscure and, at times, con- 
tradictory. The quotation is taken from 
a book published in 1913, written by 
the late Thomas G. Masaryk, who sub- 
sequently became the first President 
of Czechoslovakia. It is 


disorganized and disintegrating Eu- 
rope, now is a powerful new force on 
the scene. Its answer to what to do 
about Germany is the key to all of Rus- 
sia’s political and philosophical future 
in Europe. 

Our impact also is comparatively 
new, and we also are having strains 
and stresses in our own 





called “The Spirit of Rus- 
sia,” but is also a profound 
study of the whole state of 
mind of the Europe of that 
time. He wrote: 

“In Europe there still ex- 
ist medieval Catholicism 
and the papacy, whose phil- 
osophic foundations have 
long since been undermined; 
in Europe we _ find that 
ecclesiastical Protestantism 
still persists, though it too is philosoph- 
ically outworn; Europe remains famil- 
iar with absolute monarchy, which 
proved competent after the revolution 
(of the 1840s) to convert constitution- 
alism and parliaméntarism into its own 
instruments (czarism, too, will in due 
course achieve the like success! ); Eu- 
rope knows monarchical militarism and 
Europe knows capitalism—in Europe, 
in a word, democracy is not yet secure, 
and the political strength of theocracy 
is still considerable. It is true that in 
point of principle the European theoc- 
racy no longer possesses any philo- 
sophic basis, whilst politically the the- 
ocracy has been so greatly weakened 
that it is compelled to compromise 
with democracy. Speaking generally, 
Europe is the land of compromise, of 
half measures; but they are the half 
measures of transition. The philoso- 
pher of history can already regard de- 
mocracy as an attainable ideal, and as 
the predestined heir of theocracy. 

“The danger in Russia is that many 
Russians do not feel this conviction as 
far as their own country is concerned.” 





Over 30 years and two cataclys- 
mic wars have passed since this was 
written, and democracy has not been 
able to claim its heritage. Not only has 
Europe’s transition period failed to 
pass, but it is now caught between two 
conceptions of democracy, each more 
vigorous than the older philosophical 
bases which Masaryk described as out- 
worn. So that the struggle for a guid- 
ing political ideal now is in a more 
acute stage of crisis than it was in the 
fading days of monarchy. 

Soviet Russia, having adopted and 
adapted the Marxian concepts bred in 


oer errr rrr 





‘reparations. And while one Russian 


thinking on the subject, as 
witness the conflict between ~ 
what we call the Morgen- 
thau and the anti-Morgen- 
thau schools of thought 
about Germany. So are the 
British divided in their at- 
titude, and there are even 
shades of difference among 
the French. But the drama 
of ours is less obvious than 
that of the Russians, for the 
evangelical Russians have the faculty 
of organizing these matters on a more 
ponderous scale. 

Russian policy in Germany has 
seemed to follow two courses. One has 
been to grab everything movable as 
reparations for the damage inflicted on 
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the homeland. The other has been to 
organize social and _ political thought 
and action so as to make out of the 
Russian zone a friendly entity. The 
contradiction has gone so deep that on 
one occasion the Germans were told 
certain factories would be left to them, 
only to have them later grabbed for 


hand has proceeded with despoilation, 
the other has kept control of the propa- 
ganda machinery and has worked it to 
extend the Soviet ideology as a philo- 
sophical gift to the defeated Germans. 
It is not without significance that the 
military government headquarters in 
Berlin are located at Karlshorst and 
the reparations commission near Pots- { 
dam, more than an hour away. 
Another phase of this conflict, too, 
is to be found in the fact that Mr. 
Molotoff’s stand in favor of a united 
Germany. while appealing to German 
Communists, is a very gagging dose for 
French Communists who favor separa- 
tion of the Ruhr and Rhineland. For 
Russian policy in Germany does not 
have its eve on the defeated enemy 
alone, but on all of Europe and its fu- 
ture susceptibility to Soviet leadership. 


The one thing clear about this pic- 
ture is its continuity—that the titanic 
search of ideas and ideals which was 
in process three decades ago still pro- 
ceeds on a scale which is neither less 
grandiose nor less fateful. 











—_—— 





swered. In a prepared statement, for pub- 
lication outside of the country only, 
Auguste Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poland, declared that the pogrom at 
Kielce occurred for political, not racial, 
reasons. Poland’s rising wave of anti-Semi- 
tism, he said, was “to a great degree due 
to the Jews who occupy leading positions 
in Poland’s Government and endeavor to 
introduce a governmental structure [Com- 
munism] which the majority of the peo- 
ple do not desire.” 

Almost lost in the shouting was the 
start of the trouble. On July 9, only five 
days after the pogrom which ended with 
41 Jews killed, twelve defendants shuffled 
into the Kielce courtroom to be tried for 
murder. Even those who pleaded guilty 
seemed unmoved and unabashed by their 
crime. With little hope of saving his life, 
each tried to minimize his particular role 
in the mob, but none was surprised at the 
verdicts. Nine were sentenced to be shot. 
Three were sent to prison. 


ow 


CHINA: Uncle Slam 


The ramps of two American LSTs 
slammed down onto a wind-swept beach 
at Chefoo in Communist-held Shantung 
Province last week. American sailors on 
deck watched the 2,200 seasick passen- 
gers wobble ashore. They did not look 
like an army—even a Chinese army. Three 
hundred were women camp followers: 
another hundred were old or disabled 
men. But the sailors shrugged. This was 
the “doomed Kwangtung Army,” Com- 
munist troops evacuated from hostile Na- 
tionalist territory 1,500 miles to the south. 

Gen. Chang Fah-kwei, the Nationalist 
commander in Kwangtung Province, had 
threatened to annihilate all Communist 
forces there. But the Americans had prom- 
ised to remove the “saboteurs,” as Gen- 
eral Chang called them. On orders from 
General of the Army Marshall, the Amer- 
ican special envoy, American officers 
spent three months rounding up the scat- 
tered Communists. They conducted them 
through Nationalist lines, then guarded 


them in Canton while they awaited ship- | 
ment to Communist territory. | 
Americans in China knew the job was & 


thankless, but they were still jolted by 


the subsequent Communist party blasts. ") 


As 20,000 Communist troops reportedly 
massed around Tientsin, the Kalgan radio 
broadcast in English: “The Chinese Gov- 
ernment can rule by force and fight a 
civil war only because of the American 
armed intervention and its imperialism.” 
Newspapers from Shanghai to Manchuria 
printed another party manifesto: “United 
States imperialism: It is more power- 
ful than Japanese imperialism. Although 
the United States aggression seems to be 


more civilized and reasonable, it is more * 


dangerous.” A discouraged GI who had 
been working sixteen hours a day typing 


still unsigned peace proposals for General 
Marshall commented: “No matter what | 
ne does out here, Uncle Sam always gets 


a sock in the eye.” 
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To his office and 
hospital, Carrier 
air conditioning 
brings cool comfort 


in hot weather. And so will you! 


4 


He serves better meals 
at lower cost with 
Carrier quick-freezing 
and refrigeration 
equipment. 








and flavor of foods 


and display cases 


He makes chocolates even 
on the hottest days, 
thanks to Carrier air 


conditioning. 





We keep you comfortable at theaters, dance halls, 
and bowling alleys .. . on ships and trains. We help 
mother freeze food quickly and easily instead of 
canning it . . . help farmers and dairies keep milk 
cool and sweet. a: 

Our equipment controls the growth of mushrooms, 
dries ink faster in printing plants, puts humidity 





He’ll soon buy Carrier 
Room Air Conditioners 
for his-home and office— 
and enjoy the summer. 


He guards the freshness 
in his big refrigerators 


with Carrier equipment. 






















He knows that 
customers stop oftener, 
shop longer, and buy 

more goods in air- 
conditioned stores. 
















He uses temperature 
control to bring you 
better bread and 
pastries—with uniform 
high quality. 












‘into textile mills, takes it out of sugar warehouses. 


Carrier has been the first name in air conditioning 
for more than 40 years. Carrier engineers know how 
to do every job of quick freezing, cold storage, and 
refrigeration. . .. The name and address of your local 
Carrier dealer is listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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STRIKES: Test Case 
Canada’s bubbling cauldron of strikes 


simmered down last month when 37,000 


loggers went back to work in British Co- 


lil 


mbit man totum cn 


bound Great Lakes ships after the govern- 
ment seized them (NrEwsweEeEkK, July 1). 
But last week it boiled up again into a 
test-case climax. By July 15, almost 50,- 
000 were on strike, including 6,000 tex- 
tile workers, 5,000 auto workers, 11,000 
rubber workers, 4,400 mine, mill and 
smelter workers, 8,000 electrical workers 
and 13,000 steelworkers. All of these ex- 
cept the textile workers were CIO unions. 

Both government and labor recognized 
the steel strike as a vital test case. The 
government had set a_ 10-cent-an-hour 
wage increase as the approximate limit in 
its anti-inflation plan. Steelworkers insist- 
ed this was not enough. On July 10, by 
putting the steel plants under a con- 
troller, the government seized them, a 
device which had worked since it was 
introduced during the war. But the steel- 
workers claimed the seizure was uncon- 
stitutional and appointment of a con- 
troller was Fascist. This Monday two 
of the three primary steel companies were 
shut tight, but in the Steel Co. of Canada 
plant in Hamilton 2,000 men worked, ate, 
and slept under tight picket siege, with 
planes landing food and supplies on an 
improvised landing strip. 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
blamed all strikes on the efforts of union 
leaders to circumvent government ma- 
chinery for settling labor disputes. Under 
the control order, the government may 
fine or imprison employes who refuse to 
abide by a controller’s decision. 





Will Quebec accept it? 


FLAG: The Maple Leaf Forever 

In Truro, N.S., Donald Baird, 22, a 
crippled victim of infantile paralysis since 
he was 5, was jubilant last week. His 
design for a new Canadian flag, sketched 
in half an hour and submitted only after 
his sister insisted, had been chosen by a 
joint Commons-Senate committee from 
2,409 entries. It is the Red Ensign with a 
gold maple leaf replacing the Canadian 
coat of arms. 

The choice was far from being final. 
Some French-Canadian members of the 
committee accepted the compromise 
which placed a white (for France) 
border around the maple leaf. But few 
French-Canadian members of Parlia- 
ment were expected to vote for any 
flag which includes the Union Jack. To 
them, it is a symbol of the British con- 
quest of their ancestors at Quebec in 
1759 and, so they claim, of Canadian 
subservience to Britain today. The St. 
Jean Baptiste Society, which has 70,000 
members, declared it would not recognize 
any flag with the Jack, even if it were 
endorsed by Parliament. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King is 
known to favor the committee’s choice. 
He wanted to have a flag selected before 

















Dollar’s Worth: 








Windsor Daily Star 
Many Canadians were worried last week because the revalua- 


tion of the Canadian dollar, now at par with the United States dollar (NEWSWEEK, 
July 15), threatened to close gold mines and raised the price of paper. But the 
real reason for revaluation was illustrated in these Windsor Daily Star photographs. 
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leaving for the peace conference at Paris 





this month. Usually, he can persuade bis 


French-Canadian supporters to follow his 
devious compromises. But on the flag is- 
sue, settlement of which he had fondly 
hoped would be one of his final and most 
notable achievements before retiring, he 
is likely to fail. 


ARMY: Zombie Hunt 

When the Canadian Parliament finally 
voted to send conscript soldiers Overseas 
late in December 1944, 7,800 “Zombies.” 
as the conscripts were known, promptly 
went AWOL. After 21 days’ absence, 
they were classed as deserters. There 
were, of course, other deserters before 
and after that. Last week the Roval 
Canadian Mounted Police, of legendary 
“always-get-their-man” fame, were still 
looking for 14,117 army deserters and 
absentees in Canada. Of these, 8,298 
were conscripts. Only 61 Canadian sol- 
diers are AWOL in Northwest Europe. 

While the army still insists there will 
be no general amnesty, there have been 
many commutations and mitigations of 
sentences. From Jan. 1, 1945, to Mav 1, 
1946, courts-martial convicted 4,964 of 
desertion and 3,756 of absenteeism. Most 
were sentenced to detention, 686 were 
imprisoned with hard labor, 500 dis- 
charged with ignominy, and three off- 
cers were cashiered. 


ows 


PRISONER: He Liked Canada 
In 1941, Carl Conradi, 19, of Ham- 


burg, was a seaman on a German freight- 
er when it tried to return to Germany 
from Chile. It was captured by a Ca- 
nadian auxiliary cruiser, and Conradi 
spent five years in prisoner-of-war camps 
in various parts of Canada. Three months 
ago he was repatriated. 

But Conradi had learned to speak 
English fluently while he worked in a 
lumber camp, in a brick factory, and on 
a sugar-beet farm, and he had grown 


fond of Canada. Three times during 1945 ' 


he wrote to the federal government ast: 
ing permission to stay. 

On his way back to Germany, Conradi 
tried vainly to escape at Halifax. A bet: 
ter chance came on a railway line neat 
Antwerp, Belgium. He made his way to 
Cologne on a British Army train and 


sought to be discharged from the Ger- 
man merchant navy. Then he persuaded 


' British and Canadian authorities that he 


actually was a Canadian who had missed 
his ship. He was given a job on a ship 
bound for Canada. 

Last week, Conradi walked into a 
police station in Montreal, presented a 
registration card in the name of William 
J. Corin, a Toronto brick-factory employe, 
and declared: “I love Canada, and I] want 
to live here.” 

If authorities find he really obtained his 
discharge from the German merchant 
navy, he may get his wish. 
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New Four-Door Streamliner Sedan 





FINEST OF A LONG LINE OF LOW-PRICED QUALITY CARS 





Years ago, the first Pontiae with its gleaming Silver 
Streak styling, rolled off the assembly line. Since 
that day, this low-priced car with its many quality 
features, has stacked record upon record to estab- 
lish its present reputation. Its quality and stamina, 
created long before the war, were fully confirmed 
under strenuous wartime driving conditions. To- 
day’s Pontiac—the first postwar Pontiac—has all 
the quality, stamina and inborn goodness of pre- 
war models plus improvements. resulting from 
wartime developments. Still in the low-price field, 


Stili with scores of quality features, st*il a per- 


formance and style leader, the new Pontiac for 


1946 is the finest of a long line of low-priced quality 
cars—the finest of the famous “Silver Streaks.”’ 


Always Drive Carefully 





WHAT’S NEW AND IMPROVED IN THE 
1946 PONTIAC 


New, beautiful exterior appearance . . . New instrument 
panel . . . Heavier chrome finish . . . Improved, rust- 
resistant bodies . . . New interior trim . . . Improved 
clutch . . . New, wider wheel rims . , . Longer-life muffler 
and tail pipe . . . Improved cooling. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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O you face a long-time job 
involving the transport of 
millions of tons of coal, ore, rock, 
eravel or other bulk material? Then 
listen to the odyssey of the world’s 
longest conveyor belt — the first of 
Goodyear’s famed “rubber rail- 
roads” that has already successfully 
handled two such jobs! 


It begins at Grand Coulee Dam, 
back in 1938. Engineers were skep- 
tical when the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — proposed earry- 
ing 2,000 tons of rock per hour from 


quarry to dam site, a distance of 


one mile, on a single flight of 48- 
inch-wide belt. That meant a con- 
tinuous loop of belting almost two 
miles in circumference, operating 
on pulley centers 4.835 feet apart. 
Such a long belt was unheard of, but 
the G.T.M. said it was practical. 


Time proved he was right. When 
Grand Coulee was completed three 
years later, this giant Goodyear belt 
had delivered 12,000,000 tons of 
aggregate. And it showed so little 
wear. its owners looked around for 
another job for it. 


The “Miler” that’s running ¢! 


They found it at their big ce | 4 
works at Permanente, Calife |” 
where a new limestone quarn 
being opened nearly a mile be 
the existing conveyor line. ‘ 
1941 the “miler” was shipned ' 
and installed on centers of 4,10! 
—stillthe world’s longest single 


A repeat performanc 
Today this tireless cai rier 
freighted an additiona! 5.50 
tons of rock — a total of 15.50 | 
tons since first going to \ ork: 
it is still in excellent ~ 
good for years more work. 








arn! 
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single 





a athon! 


record-breaking eight-year per- 
ormance attests the sterling worth 
Mf Goodyear conveyor belt construc- 
ion, sinewed with extra strength 
ind toughness to carry high-ton- 
lage. al 'rasive loads, and armored 
igainst mildew, time and weather. 


(ou will find this same superlative 
vear characteristic of all Goodyear 
ndust: ial Products, from the small- 
st package conveyors to the largest 
iredging hose. To get G.T.M. advice 
nN your job, write: Goodyear, 
ikrov 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
alifernia, 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@) -Specified Conveyor Belt 


48"' wide, 8 ply for low quarry conveyor The Permanente Corp. 
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LOW 


j QUARRY The world's longest 


single conveyor 


yee ; mare cine MOLDED GOODS, PACKING: 
uilt to the world’s hi hest ri 
* ¥ ‘ 
= quality, Phone your nearest Goodyear iaieea ‘ puaa 
roducts Distributor, “haere 


GOODSYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















The new Custom Super Club Sedan 


Nuer before in C Hadad lea tory 
has there becu an announcement ad like this. J 





1 
I 

CH 
HV, C dul Know for certain, what other car tects the motorist who buys today’s new Packard. He ( 


manufacturers intend to do. knows that the stunning new Packard he buys today 


will not become “dated” in appearance tomorrow. 
But, here at Packard, we have already made an 


important decision: 3, The stacks of orders now on hand are gratifying 
evidence that today’s new Packard is the car 


a ee : 7 : 
Phere will be no new “next year’s” models intro Neen sumeite 


duced this fall. Nor will there be any major changes 
in the superb Packard we are now building—at 4 , Because of its advanced Clipper styling, today’s new 
lonst soutil well tees 2007 Packard is not only conceded to be the best-looking 


car on the road, but is actually ahead of its time. 
There are five reasons for this decision: 


: 5, No car we have ever built, in all our 46-year history, 
/. By continuing to build this superlatively fine motor ever won such spontaneous, enthusiastic, nation-wide 
car over into 1947, we do not have to stop produc- acclaim as today’s beautiful new Packard Clipper. 
tion to “tool up” for changes. This means more cars 


See this brilliant new Packard and place your order 


—sooner—for people who are so eager to become . U 
‘ ai 6 —today. You'll soon know why Packard owners : 
Packard owners. a. lle ; 
° are saying, “Packard is a good company to do busi- 
-. By continuing the present styling, Packard fully pro- ness with.” 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE WS SS | } K | l 
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DISPUTES: Map Trouble 


Postwar nationalism rose up last week 
in Latin America. Three disputed areas 
were the Falkland or Malvinas Islands, 
claimed by both Great Britain and 
Argentina, British Honduras or Belize, 
claimed by Britain and Guatemala, and 

a group of Pacific islands off the coast 
i California, which maps show as part 


of the United States. 


California Sudetenland? The Inter- 


national League of Mexicans Abroad re- 
minded the United States that a Spanish 
navigator had discovered Santa Rosa, 
Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara, San Cle- 
mente, and other United States-occupied 
islands off the California coast. Mexico 
had inherited the Spanish possessions 
and they had never been legally trans- 
ferred to the United States. The league 
asked the Mexican Government to de- 
mand their return. 

Postage-Stamp War: The storm- 
beaten Falkland Islands, 350 miles south- 
east of Argentina, were settled in turn by 
the French, Spaniards, English, and Ar- 
gentines, In 1833 Great Britain occupied 
the islands and made them the southern- 
most crown colony of the empire. Ar- 
gentina, which calls the islands the 
Malvinas, has always made reservations 
about the British claim, and now a Brit- 
ish postage stamp has started open diplo- 
matic warfare. 


The stamps commemorate the delayed 
centenary of British occupation of the 


Cruz. 





snMiguel Sta 


Sta.Rosa, (ts Anacapa. 
Sta.Barbara @ 
Ce, 
No 





frm: 29-07-46, 


StaCatalina, 
Sn.Nicolas, Aeiecenane 


"4Cip, 
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“Falkland Islands 
Dependencies.” 
This was too 
much for Argen- 
tine pride. The 
Buenos Aires 
newspaper La 
Prensa printed a 
half-page layout 
of the stamps and 
denounced — the 
British “trespass.” 


The Argentine 
Government informed the British Ambas- 
sador that letters bearing the stamps 
would be treated as if they carried no 
postage. 

The Argentine’ Congress, divided on 
domestic issues, was united on this. The 
Chamber of Deputies recommended 
unanimously on July 5 that the dispute 
be submitted to the United Nations. It 
was whispered in Buenos Aires, al- 
though denied in Moscow, that the 
Soviet Union would support Argentine 
claims in return for fishing concessions. 
And last week Chile joined forces with 
Argentina because the map on the stamp 
did not “correspond to Chilean rights” 
over Antarctic territory. 


No More Toasts: In Central America, 
Guatemala revived its quarrel with Brit- 
ain over British Honduras or Belize. This 
mahogany- and chicle-producing chunk of 
coastal territory was ceded to Britain by 
Guatemala in 1859. But the first article 
of the new Guatemalan constitution of 
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Hispano Americano—Mexico City 


Mexican islands on California’s doorstep? 


1945 claimed Belize as Guatemalan. The 
Guatemalans argued that Britain had for- 
feited its rights to the territory by failing 
to carry out its treaty promise to con- 
tribute to the building of a highway from 
the coast to Guatemala City. Guatemala 
did not press its claim during the war. It 
was brought up again at the end of last 
year, however, and both parties agreed 
to submit it to the International Court 
of Justice. 

But last week President Juan José 
Arévalo lost patience. “We are seeking 
the restitution of Belize through diplo- 
matic channels,” he told the newspapers, 
“but if we fail, we will break relations 
with Great Britain. We cannot go on 
drinkitg champagne toasts to an empire 
which retains territory that is ours.” “Ex- 
traordinary,” a British Foreign Office 
spokesman commented. 


Sal 


MEXICO: Counting the Vote 

On July 11, four days after the Mexican 
Presidential and Congressional elections, 
official compilation of the vote began. It 
was supervised by representatives of the 
rival political parties, and the army 
guarded the vote counters. The returns 
will be delivered in September to the 
National Congress, where the President 
will be proclaimed. 

Meanwhile, unofficial incomplete te- 
turns indicated the expected victory of 
Miguel Aleman, candidate of the admin- 
istration Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional, over his major independent oppo- 
nent, former Foreign Secretary Ezequiel 
Padilla, by a margin of about five to one. 
The PRI was also winning a large majority 
of seats in Congress, but there would be 
at least a handful of oppositionists. 


Significance --—- 


There were no real issues at stake in the 
Mexican election. Campaign statements 
of both Aleman and Padilla were vague, 
and both men are middle-of-the-road fol- 
lowers of the liberal PRI party line. Ale- 
man may move a little to the left of 
President Manuel Avila Camacho, but in 
general he will probably continue Avila 
Camacho’s policies, with emphasis on in- 
dustrialization and improvement of the 
standard of living of the Mexican masses. 
The charge of undue United States in- 
fluence, used as a campaign weapon 
against Padilla, stirred up a certain 
amount of anti-Yanqui feeling among 
Alemanistas, but Aleman himself has 
promised to continue close cooperation 
between the two countries. 

Padilla’s candidacy represented chiefly 
a challenge to the “imposition” of Presi- 
dents, year after year, by the all-power- 
ful PRI machine, the only effective na- 
tional political organization in Mexico. 
He failed to break down the one-party 
system. But the orderliness and apparent 
fairness of the vote, for which Avila Ca- 
macho deserves major credit, were inter- 
mediate steps toward more nearly per- 
fect democracy. 
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Gladys George tries marriage again 


Married: Guiapys GrorcE, 42, actress, 
and KENNETH C. Brabcey, 27, hotel bell- 
hop; in Riverside, Calif., July 1. The mar- 
riage was Miss George’s fourth. Bradley’s 
wife divorced him last month. The actress 
played with Isadora Duncan in “The 
.Betrothal” when she was 15. 

Cot. ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE Jr. 
of Philadelphia, chief of the Army’s 
Allied Contact Section in Europe, and 
Mrs. Marcaret ATKinson LoucHsor- 
oucH, former UNRRA organizer; in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, July 
11. It was the third marriage for each. 

MADELEINE CaRROLL, British-born 
movie actress, and Henri LavoreL, 
former officer in the French resistance 
movement; in Paris, July 13, according to 
the newspaper Le Monde. Miss Carroll's 
marriage to Stirling Hayden, movie actor 
and former Marine, ended in divorce last 
May, as did her first marriage to Capt. 
Philip Astley, London real-estate broker. 

JupirH ANDERSON, 45, actress, and 
LuTHER GREEN, 38, Broadway producer; 
in New York, July 11. It was the second 
marriage for each. 

The Ladies: Lavy STANLEY, wealthy 


widow of the actor Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr., won $431.60 in a suit for $14,732 
against her estranged husband. The Lon- 
don comt ordered Lord Stanley to reim- 
burse the former British actress for fees 
paid to attorneys in preparation for their 
marriage in January 1944, but not for 
other sums she had paid after the wed- 
ding, The suit was filed shortly after 
Lord Stanley sought a judicial separation 
charging adultery. Wee 

THELMA LabY FURNESS, twin sister of 
Mrs. Gloria Vanderbilt, won a $6,000,000 
share of Lord Furness’s estate for her 
17-year-old son, Anthony Viscount Fur- 


ness. Furness, who died in 1949) had 


signed a codicil to his will leaving half 
the income from the $16,000,000 estate 
to his third wife, now Lady Kenmare. 


Divorced: Jay Goutp III, 27, grandson 
of the railroad magnate, and JENNIFER 
Bruce, 21, daughter of the actor Nigel 
Bruce; after less than two years, in Los 
Angeles, July 8. Charging cruelty, Mrs. 
Gould said her husband took another girl 
to a party in San Francisco shortly after 
their marriage. Gould is to pay $425 a 
month for support of his former wife and 
their 5-month-old son, Bruce Jay Gould. 


Yogi Money: Ganna Watska, 53, for- 
mer opera soprano, agreed to pay $1,500 
temporary alimony to her sixth husband, 
Theos Bernard, 38, who is suing her for 
separate maintenance. In her countersuit, 
Mme. Walska said she had been per- 
suaded by the self-styled “white lama” 
to buy a 38-acre “Tibetland” in Califor- 
nia. Later, when she refused his demands 
for money, she said he threatened her 
with the Yogi “power of Kindalini.” 


Sentenced: In New York, HENry Lus- 
Tic, former fruit peddler and owner of 
the Longchamps Restaurants chain, was 
sentenced to four years in prison and 
fined $115,000 for income-tax evasion 
(NEwswEEK, July 1). His nephew, E. 
Allen Lustig, secretary-treasurer of the 
corporation, drew three years, and Jo- 
seph Sobel, chief accountant, two. The 
defendants are appealing their conviction 
and sentences, 


Party Girl: In Bearn, Holland, Princess 
MARGRIET OF THE NETHERLANDS Was 
photographed studying a nosegay at her 
father’s 35th birthday celebration. Prin- 
cess Margriet is the daughter of Prince 


Bernhard and Crown Princess Juliana. 





Princess Margriet, a study in shyness 





* 


Her mother rehearses Mary MacArthur 


Debut: Mary MacArtuur, 16, daughter 
of Helen Hayes, actress, and Charles 
MacArthur, playwright, took a lesson 
from her famous mother befere her stage 
debut in Bucks County, Pa. Mother and 
daughter are appearing together in 
“Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire.” Mary was once 
known as the “act of God” baby when 
Miss Hayes broke a contract because of 
pregnancy. 


Died: Siwney HiLLMan, 59, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and chairman of the ClO Po- 
litical Action Committee; at Point Look- 
out, L. 1, N. ¥., July 10 (see page 30). 

Ray STANNARD Baker, 76, ex-news- 
paperman and official biographer of 
Woodrow Wilson; of a heart ailment, in 
Amherst, Mass., July 12. The last two of 
Baker's eight volumes on the life of Wil- 
son won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1940. 
As David Grayson, he wrote many popu- 
lar philosophical essays. 

Car_Los AROSEMENA, 78, who helped 
stage the bloodless coup that won Pana- 
mas independence from Colombia; in 
New York, July 11. In 1903, Arosemena 
and seven other revolutionary Panama- 
nians took Colombian generals on a tout 
of the military jail and locked them in 
and proclaimed Panama’s independence. 
Later, Arosemena became Panamanian 
Minister to the United States. 

ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 82, master photog: 
rapher; in New York, July 18. A genius 
with a camera who scorned trick lighting 
and angle shots, Stieglitz led the way to 
establishing photography as a creative art 
form. An early champion of modern art, 


he introduced Picasso and Matisse to this 


country and launched the careers of a 
number of American artists, including 


John Marin, Max Weber, and Georgia 
O'Keeffe, whom he married in 1924. 
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HOLIDAY is fascinating to read — but it brings you so much more than just enter- 
tainment! 


In it you'll find answers you’ve been looking for. Something different to do 
next weekend . . . how to get more pleasure out of an afternoon’s drive... where 


to find an unusual, really refreshing vacation. HOLIDAY is bursting with fresh 
ideas you can use—fresh pathways to a richer and deeper enjoyment of life. 


Articles and pictures—alluring advertisements, which draw such a hearty re- 
sponse from discerning HOLIDAY readers —all contain a world of suggestions 


for you. 
Every page in HOLIDAY is an adventure. 


A 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 0 [ (J 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


NEWSWEEK; JULY 22, 1946 





SCIENCE: Spoils of War 


In a war won through technological 
advancement, Allied leaders rated Ger- 


many’s war-developed scientific secrets as 
high-priority targets. As long as the Pacific 
fight continued, “Top Secret” was slapped 
on all reports by scientists and technicians 
who went into German plants, cross-ex- 
amined German laboratory workers, and 
scrutinized scientific documents. 

Now, although the exhausting job of 
selecting, editing, and translating still 
goes on, some of this vast storehouse of 
technical information is being made avail- 
able to the public through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Office of the Publi- 
cation Board, an interagency group set up 
to distribute this novel form of war spoils. 

By June 31, the board had ready 28,- 
661 different reports on products and 
processes developed during the war. 
While some were the property of the 
American Government, the great bulk 
represented secrets ferreted out of Ger- 
many* by military intelligence agents, 
known officially as the Technical Indus- 
trial Intelligence Division (TIID). 

Alchemists’ Zeal: “On specific items, 
the Germans were surprisingly far ad- 
vanced, doing work about which we knew 








®So far, little worth-while data have been found 
or Japan. The Japanese have largely imi- 
erman or American inventions. 


in Ital 
tated 


nothing,” Robert Riess, chief of the TIID 
Programs Division, told NEWSWEEK. 
“They made some advances in textile ma- 


chinery and a few in shipbuilding, Not 
much new was found in their metallurgi- 


cal industries. It is surprising that in the 
forest-products industry . . . we found lit- 


tle that was new. They could teach us 
nothing in railroading, or in the automo- 
bile industry, and very little in building 
material. We got a few ideas in synthetic 
rubber and rubber usage, but, by and 
large, we've been ahead of them. They 
had a lot to teach us in chemicals and 
electronics, as well as in precision instru- 
ments.” 

One of the most important German 
chemical developments was a horizontal, 
mercury-type chlorine cell which turns 
out high-grade caustic soda, essential in 
the rayon, aluminum, glass, and gasoline 


fields, of 50 per cent concentration with- 


out further refinement. (American cells 
produce 12 per cent caustic soda which 
must then be processed.) In the German 
cell, mercury is fed from the bottom of 
the device. The sodium dissolves in the 
mercury and is drawn off. It is then 
poured into a decomposer and formed 
into caustic soda outside the cell. By a 
continuous process of feeding mercury 
into the cell and drawing it off, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in producing caustic 
soda, flaked and ready for packaging. 








Yesterday’s Children: The Duchess of York’s hospital, 
‘habilitation centers designed to take care of 
aid to these war victims. Like the little 


one of England's 
children, adinii 


A second significant chemical discovery 
was adrenochrome, an adrenalin deriva- 
tive which may be useful in combating 


high blood pressure. Description of the 
German process and samples of the chem- 


ical have been turned over to Dr. Harry 
Sobotka of Mount Sinai Hospital, New 


York, and to Doctors Hospital and George 
Washington University Clinic in Wash- 
ington for further study and analysis. 
Pointing out emphatically that the work 
thus far had been confined to laboratory 
animals, Dr. Sobotka told Newsweek, 
“The German attempt to use adreno- 
chrome for diabetes is on the wrong track; 
it is of no use.” But adrenochrome, while 
it may not be “the ultimate substance for 
treatment of high blood pressure,” is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sobotka, “a lead in the di- 
rection of better treatment.” 

Also in the testing stage is a new Ger- 
man bacterium culture which may help 
to detect types of streptococci infection, 
to test para-aminobenzoic acid and other 
vitamins, and to step up the production 
of streptomycin. The bacteria strain is 
now being stored and developed in the 
American Type Culture Collection of 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., where samples are ‘available to 
doctors for study. 

Still another chemical development of 
far-reaching possibilities is Periston, the 
German trade name for polyvinyl pyr- 











International Photos 


girl at the left, many are suffering nervous disorders, others 
from a diet deficiency. Even many newborn babies, whose 
mothers underwent the terror of the blitz, must be treated. 
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THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET % 


wer. Mm. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


\ 


can a helicopter 


Some strange notions about the heli- 
copter are going the rounds. For a 
practical, common-sense aircraft, it has 
certainly stirred up weird ideas. Maybe 
you'd like a look at the facts. 

The Bell Helicopter flies forward 
or backward or sideways. It can rise 
and descend vertically like an ele- 
vator. It can take off and land in an 
area the size of the ship itself. 

Here are some of the jobs it can 
do: Geological survey. Pipeline patrol. 


at 





fs CCUA 


i oe. | 
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stand on its head? 


Mining investigation. Forest ranging. 
Timber count. Insect and pest control. 
Crop pollination. Postal, express and 
retail store delivery. 

Does the Bell Helicopter compete 
with fixed-wing transport? No—each 
complements the other. One is long 
range, one is short range. Each has 
an important place. 

The Bell Helicopter was the first 
such aircraft to be awarded an Ap- 
proved Type Certificate by the Civil 


O1946 B.A.C. 





Aeronautics Administration. The com- 
pany which developed the Bell Aira- 
cobra, Kingcobra, and Airacomet for 
military use now is building this new 
dimension of flight. 

Bell Helicopters can do dozens of 
different jobs for Government Agen- 
cies, Industry and Agriculture. Find 
out now how you can use the Bell 
Helicopter to your advantage. Simply 
write Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft 
Corp., P.O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 
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rolidon, used ex- 
perimentally as a 
synthetic blood 
plasma. Samples of 
Periston will soon 
reach the United 
States. 

The Germans 
also found a way 
to make luvitherm, 
a cellophane-like 
product, without 
the aid of a plas- 
ticizer. By stretch- 
ing their material 
two ways, they 
managed to re- 
arrange the mole- 
cules in such .a 
manner that tre- 
mendous _ strength 
was imparted to 
them. The stretch- 
ing process was al- 
so applied to sty- 
roflex, made from 
polystyrene, and 
used to insulate 
land and subma- 
rine cables. 

Other chemical 
discoveries includ- 
ed marfanil, a sulfa 
derivative used to 
treat gas gangrene; 
dolantin, an anal- 
gesic for childbirth, 


—— 


Associated Press 


Shoo-polish: Gas masks, a secret ointment, and impreg- § 
nated suits were ordered by the Army for stevedores un- 
loading German mustard gas from a freighter at Theodore, | 
Ala., after several were burned. This one has the oint- 
ment on his face. The stevedores are paid $40.95 a night. © 





and gesarol, a con- 
tact poison for all kinds of insects, but 
said to be less effective than DDT. At 
least a score of other drugs, manufac- 
tured at the I. G. Farbenindustrie chemi- 
cal trust factories, and tried out on ty- 
phus, malaria, and schistosomiasis (a 
snail-produced parasitic disease), are now 
being analyzed in British laboratories. 

The Omnipotent Electron: A new 
German condenser for radio, radar, and 
other electric and electronic equipment 
will, according to Edwin Y. Webb, chief 
of the TIID Electronics and Communica- 
tions Unit, “set the industry back on its 
heels.” 

It is a variable condenser, used in 
vacuum-tube circuits, which dispenses 
with the usual parallel plates of the Amer- 
ican device, and substitutes concentric 


cylinders made of aluminum. Smaller 
than the American condenser and easier 
to manufacture, the German gadget is so 
beautifully made that when one half is 
slipped into the other, there is no free 
play; it is a perfect fit. 

From the Robert Bosch Co. of Stutt- 
gart comes another ingenious condenser, 
this time of the fixed type, which uses a 
thin metallic coating on paper instead of 
the usual metal foil. It is 40 per cent 
smaller than the American foil condenser 
and can be produced 20 per cent more 
cheaply. Its chief advantage: After an 
electrical breakdown, the Bosch con- 


denser “heals” itself automatically by 
means of a vaporized film which estab- 
lishes an adequate insulation margin. 


The Nazis also had an unusual sound- 
recording machine called the Magneto- 9 


phone, or “Tonschreiber,” which uses | 


magnetized plastic tape instead of wire or 
a wax record, and is said to be useful in 


recording code or voice messages. The de- | 
vice operates on alternating current. The } 
passes | 


signal entering the receiver 
through an amplifier to the recording 


head, which magnetizes the coating on | 
the tape. Tests show that the tape is ca- | 


pable of being demagnetized and re-used 


many times without signs of wear. It is | 


so thin that half a mile of it can be wound 
on a reel in less than 45 minutes. 


Other German scientific inventions: 
@ A synthetic mica, so nearly perfect that 


when the United States Bureau of Mines | 


scientists inspected a sample, they be 
lieved it to be the natural product. The 


synthetic consists of mixed oxides, fluo § 


rides, and silico-fluorides, containing such 
metals as aluminum, magnesium, iron, 
chromium, and vanadium. 


@ A large press, capable of shaping steel | 


by the cold-extrusion process (metal 
formed through a die while cold), which 


uses a phosphate coating as a lubricant. | 


Thus far, the American cold-extrusion 
process has never been applied to steel 
€ A synthetic egg white made from cot- 
fish or shrimp, said to have 94 per cent 
protein value, superior whipping quali 
ties, and only a faintly perceptible fishy 
flavor. 


(A kite, weighing 180 pounds and 
equipped with three 12-foot autogiro-like 
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blades, capable of lifting a man above a 
submarine deck to observe enemy action. 
@ An emergency sea suit for aviators, 
made of artificial fur, which kept German 
fliers warm in icy sea water for as long as 
nine hours. Each hair of the “fur” is 
coated with a chemical mixture (chiefly 
sodium bicarbonate and citric acid) 
which froths with air bubbles upon strik- 
ing the sea water. 

CA hydraulic press, 85 feet high and 
with pressure of 30,000 tons, believed to 
be the world’s largest, built by the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie to make magnesium forg- 
ings for aircraft. 

@ Long-range infra-red cameras, used 
by the Germans to photograph defensive 
installations across the English Channel. 
By superimposing infra-red night photo- 
graphs of cannon flashes on daytime pic- 
tures, the Germans were able to fix gun 
locations at a distance of 56 miles. 

More in Sight: Requests for these re- 
ports are now pouring in at the rate of 
5,000 to 6,000 each week, and by last 
week totaled 240,520, netting the govern- 
ment $76,758.15. For the government 
sells the reports in three forms: (1) 
photostats, priced at from $1 to $77; (2) 
microfilms, costing from 50 cents to $30 
and (8) mimeographed copies, which 
bring from 10 cents to $2 each. A weekly 
bibliography, obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., and 
costing $10 for a nine-month subscription, 
also presents in capsule form scientific in- 
formation on which desperate Axis coun- 
tries based their hope for supremacy. 

The work of gathering German scien- 
tific data is far from completed. Hundreds 
of files remain to be tapped, hundreds of 
reports to be selected, microfilmed, and 
shipped to Washington. Most of the inves- 
tigation, so far as Germany is concerned, 
is centered in the zone of American occu- 
pation. But a few TIID representatives 
have gone into other zones, including the 
Russian. Just now, TIID has fourteen 
men in Russian-occupied territory, all of 
whom were permitted to enter by the 
Soviet on a reciprocity basis. The Ameri- 
can Military Government let a similar 
number of Russians into its zone for the 
same investigatory purpose. 
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MEDICINE: For Infant Minds 


During the first two years of life, a 
baby’s brain more than doubles in size. 
But if blood clots are formed on the brain, 
either by birth injury or by postnatal ac- 
cidents, the strong, non-resilient scar tis- 
sue which encloses the clot will stop the 
brain growth and at the same time retard 


the child mentally. 

To save these infants from feeble- 
mindedness, Dr. F, D. Ingraham and Dr. 
Donald D, Matson of the Children’s Hos. 
pital, Boston, have devised a new opera- 
tion which in 70 per cent of the cases so 
treated has resulted in normal brain de- 


Velopment. A small hole is drilled through 
the child’s skull close to the blood clot, 
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Absorbins 
_ Athlete’s Foot in 3 out of 4 cases tested! 


WLLL ek. 

Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. may relieve 
your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! ...To kill laboratory cultures of 
the organisms which cause painful Athlete’s Foot is one thing. But to 
reach these organisms on the living tissues of human feet so as to relieve 
the symptoms is far more difficult. 
That is what Absorbine Jr. has been 
proved to do in 3 out of 4 cases which 
were tested under strictest clinical and 
laboratory control. 

REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering from 
Athlete’s Foot got complete relief— 
not partial relief, complete relief, from 


the symptoms of this painful skin con- 
- , dition by application of Absorbine Jr. 
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ATHLETE'S FOOT ORGANISMS DIE 
AT TOUCH OF ABSORBINE JR. 


Photomicrograph shows 
Athlete's Foot organisms. 
This parasitic plant life 
burrows under the tissues, 


attacks delicate nerve 
endings. 


Photomicrograph showing 
that Absorbine Jr. kills the 
Athlete's Foot organisms 
on contact... they can't 
grow causing you pain 
and misery. 
















Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your toes 
tonight! Is it cracked, raw? Is itching 
present? These signs often mean your 
feet may have been infected with the 
Athlete’s Foot organisms. 


& 
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Drench thes web 
with Absorbine Jr 


At the very first signs of cracked skin 
between toes apply Absorbine Jr. at 
once, Pour it on full strength. Often a 
swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. will help 
remove loosened patches of dead skin. 


Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect your shoes, In advanced cases, always 


besure to consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25.a bottle at all drugstores, 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Absorbine Jr. 


Kills Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 
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warned, any or all of the sterility factors 
of middle-age—glandular upsets, blocked 
Fallopian tubes, fibroid tumors, or even 
infertile husbands—may work against a 
woman’s desire to have a child. These 
difficulties may be overcome, of course, 
but if pregnancy is postponed until short- 
ly before the menopause, the chance is 
discouragingly slim. 

Dr. Rubin recommends that before 
marriage all husbands and wives be 
tested for infertility, just as possible ve- 
nereal infection is checked by the stand- 
ard Wassermann test. 


Pain From Fat 


The diagnostic mystery surrounding 
some forms of acute backache was cleared 
up last week by Dr. Ralph Herz of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This pain of undetermined 
origin, often incorrectly laid to neurotic 
tendencies, may very well be traced to a 
small lump of fat lying just beneath the 
tough sheet of fiber-like tissue around 
the spine. 

This trigger point of radiating pain can 
be easily removed by a simple operation, 
Herz claims. Of 37 of his patients, 34 
had complete relief through surgery. “The 
operation is not recommended as routine 
treatment for all types of low back pain,” 
he warned, “but when the mass, which is 
instantly recognizable, is present, surgery 
can relieve a condition which in many 
cases has been incapacitating for years.” 


Ringworm Ointment 


Because epidemics of ringworm of the 
scalp have sprung up in schools all over 
the country in the past several years, 
doctors scrutinized with particular inter- 
est a United States Public Health Serv- 
ice exhibit first shown at the AMA meet- 
ing in San Francisco of a new scalp- 
ringworm treatment, said to be 98 per 
cent effective. 

To detect ringworm, the child’s head 
is examined under an ultra-violet lamp. 
A purple glow indicates a ringworm area, 
calling for treatment. For this, United 
States Public Health officials introduced 
two chemicals—salicyl anilide, a war-born 
substance which is nonpoisonous and 
nonirritating to the skin, and copper 
undecylenate, created by the Public 
Health scientists for this particular pur- 
pose. The chemicals, which are used on 
the scalp in ointment form, are applied 
at school to closely clipped heads of the 
ringworm victims. With this treatment, 
the children are not barred from the 
school and movies, although they wear 
caps wherever they go so that no in- 
fected hairs can carry the ringworm to 
another child. 

In addition to the new treatment, the 
exhibit showed the incidence of ring- 
worm of the scalp in the United States. 
Charts described methods for controlling 
epidemics, including sanitation of barber 
shops, and the setting up of clinics in 
schools. Photographs of actual cases 
were shown. 
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Red Barber takes over sports for CBS 


Catbird Seat 
The Brooklyn Dodgers’ favorite broad- 
caster, Walter Lanier (Red) Barber, 


moved into his own catbird seat* last 
week. The drawling redhead became Di- 
rector of Sports for CBS. Though the 
title was created for Barber, the job is the 
one held since 1927 by the veteran Ted 
Husing, who has now decided in favor of 
free-lance broadcasting. 

Primarily a baseball and football spe- 
cialist, Barber will have to give his inge- 
nuity a good workout at CBS, which 
broadcasts no baseball. There Barber the 
executive will single out major sporting 
events from table tennis to water polo 
and in the main assign Barber the broad- 
caster to cover them. Meantime, the wiry 
38-year-old Southerner whose popularity 
with Dodger fans is legend (NEwswEEk, 
July 28, 1945) will continue his base- 
ball stint over WHN, a New York inde- 
pendent station. 


Boston Discovers Sex 


The Greater Boston Community Fund 
was proud of itself—for a short time. 
“Boston, Mass.,” the fund’s press agent 
bragged, “often accused of being back- 
ward in publicly facing the facts of life, 
is taking the lead in discussion of a sub- 
ject felt to be one of the foremost prob- 
lems resulting from the unrest of war and’ 
this postwar period.” The touchy subject 
was sex, specifically the study of sex 
guidance for children. 

The fund, catchall charity which sup- 
ports almost all of Boston’s do-good or- 
ganizations, bravely planned a nine-week 
summer series called Sex Guidance for 
Today’s Youth and put it on station 
WEEI. The series was timed on Monday 





*One of Barber’s favorite and most famous (in 
Flatbush) expressions, meaning roughly: Everything 
is hunky-dory. 


at 5:30 p.m., EDT, and aimed at the 
parents whose children at that time were 
presumably listening to Superman or Jack 
Armstrong on rival stations. 

For the big kickoff on July 1, the fund 
scheduled as its first guest speaker Mrs. 
Hugh Cabot Jr., crusading member of the 
Boston first family. With Dr. W. Linwood 
Chase, a director of the Massachusetts 
Society for Social Hygiene, and perma- 
nent co-director of the series, Mrs. Cabot 
discussed the topic Giving Your Baby a 
Good Start, a discussion that consisted 
mainly of well-worn platitudes on how 
sex training starts from birth, but few 
concrete facts or brave, new (for radio) 
ideas. However, the mere mention of sex 
was enough. 

Last week, on what was scheduled to 
be its second program, the fund withdrew 
its backing from the series. The reason, 
though not stated, was clear enough. In 
the intervening week strong protests 
about the series had been received. A 
spokesman for the fund explained “The 
word ‘sex’ did it. If that word hadn't 
been there I think nobody would have 
paid any attention.” Others felt that a 
primarily Catholic Boston had seen the 
word “sex” and misconstrued it to mean 
birth control. 

On duly considered second thought-— 
and with an eye to next year’s drive—the 
fund decided it was no crusader. It turned 
the program over to the Massachusetts 
Society for Social Hygiene and WEEI. 
Future hot topics for the station and the 
society include: Those Teen-Age Years, 
What Is Love?, and Avoiding Pitfalls. 


, al 


Wait and See 


If there were any doubts on the cur- 
rent status of television, they have been 
dispelled by Televisor magazine. In its 
current issue the slick paper magazine 
publishes results of a survey which dug 
out why so many applications for com- 
mercial television station licenses have 
been withdrawn from the FCC. Televisor 
statisticians discovered: 37% per cent of 
the applicants withdrew because of the 
high costs of television; 27% per cent want 
to wait for color. Amon 
cent admitted they backed out because 
of “complete confusion.” 


ror 


$64 Answer 


The give-away rash that currently in- 
flames audience participation shows is 
catching. On July 8, Mrs. Ben Mansfield, 
one of the giggling guests on Glamour 
Manor (ABC, Monday-Friday, 12-12:30 
p.m., EDT), casually mentioned that 
after 24 years her husband was still 
“one in a million.” 

Three days later the surprised Mans- 
fields were richer by $500—the gift of an 
anonymous listener who explained by 
wire that nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of happiness deserved a reward. 
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] IF A TUNNEL is to be built, sandhogs are called on 

* to do the job. They're a tough-fisted, fearless lot—proud 
of their job. Most of the time they labor far beneath a river 
bottom, where compressed air lines keep their caissons from 
collapsing. Pressures run high—up to forty pounds per square 
inch of surface. 





» THE WORKING EFFICIENCY of countless modern _prod- 

* ucts depends on a “life line,” too. But—one of a different 
kind. This is a special metal tubing known as Bundyweld. It 
carries refrigerants to our home freezer units—supplies essen- 
tial oil, fuel and brake fluids to our motor cars. Its depend- 
ability is due to its unusual construction. 


MANY MANUFACTURERS rely on Bundy- 
weld. They use it in countless products— 
in everything from gas ranges and refrigera- 
tors to giant Diesel locomotives. Let Bundy 
Research and Engineering Departments show 
you how this famous tubing can aid your 
product. Also available in Monel and nickel. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan 





a BUNDY TUBING 

Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. | Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
3100 19th St. _ 1 Admiral Ave. 

Sen Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place - 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Sandhogs must work under pressure 





2. MEN CAN WORK under that high pressure only an hour 


at a time. As they go off shift, they musi enter a decom- 


pression chamber. There the pressure is gradually reduced. It 
takes a full forty minutes for the air to seep from their bodies. 
To sandhogs—the air line is a real “life line.” It keeps the 
river out, keeps the air in. 





. BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing be- 

* cause it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. Engi- 
neers and product designers are constantly finding new uses 
for it. 


reaped TUBING 





eucrmesneo 6 EROECTATIONS 





REPRESENTATIVES: 


Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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i" GEORGES BIZE 





What “Carmen” is to music, 
Cointreau is to after-dinner 
liqueurs—a masterpiece. It, too, 
is a lasting tribute to the man 
who created it, Edouard Coin- 
treau. And like Bizet’s opera, 

this rare and distinctive li- 

queur has been enjoyed the 

world over for close 
on a century. 
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80 Proof. 
Pennington, N. J. - 


Cointreau Ltd. 
Produced in U. S. A. 
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Going Up 


When members of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association met in New 
York in April, they heard many warnings 
that newspaper costs would rise. Last 
week the forecasts were coming true: 
@ Most Canadian newsprint companies 
announced a $6.80-a-ton price rise, the 
fifth since May 1, 1942, bringing the 
price of newsprint delivered in New York 
City to $73.80. The new increase was 
blamed on revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar. 

@ Two of the leading news-photo agen- 
cies—Acme and International—announced 
a 20 per cent advance in the charge for 
news photos. 

@ President Robert McLean of the Asso- 
ciated Press sent a letter to members in- 
forming them of increased production 
expenses and telling them that they might 
expect an advance in their assessments 
soon. At the annual meeting (NEWSWEEK, 
May 6), AP had admitted its 1945 opera- 
tions were $347,076.27 in the red. 


a 


Editor Davenport 


Out of his years of experience as a re- 
porter, Walter Davenport once quipped: 
“An editor is one who knows what he 
wants—but doesn’t know what it is.” ~ 

Last week the wavy-haired, back-slap- 
ping reporter won the chance to prove, or 
disprove, his adage. He was made editor 
of Collier’s, the weekly for which he has 
been roaming the world since 1925, re- 
cently at $27,000 a year. He replaces 
Henry La Cossitt, whose reputedly leftish 
tendencies have of late irked the top ex- 


ecutives of the rich and powerful Crowell-' 
Collier publishing regime. 

This was not the first time that Daven- 
port, now 57 years old and presumably 
resigned to settling down at a desk, has 
been offered the top job at Collier’s, 
Twice before he emulated Caesar, prefer- 
ring action as associate editor, Collier's 
snooty designation of staff reporter. 

What changes Davenport will make in 
his new post, either staffwise or policy- 
wise, are uncertain. Only two other staff- 
ers have been with the weekly longer 
than he, but he still says: “I don’t know 
what the hell is going on around here,” 
and means it. That he would bring new 
blood was expected and that he would be 
far more conservative than his predecessor 
was considered by those who know him as 
a foregone conclusion. 

Davenport has been a reporter for near- 
ly 30 years. Born in rural Talbot County, 
Md., he went to work for The Philadel- 
phia Post-Ledger (now deceased) after 
two years at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the close of the first world war 
he left the Army, after overseas duty, a 
captain. Reporting stints on Hearst’s New 
York American and Frank A. Munsey’s 
New York Sun followed. 

When Col. Robert McCormick and the 
late Capt. Joseph Patterson founded Lib- 
erty magazine, Davenport became its first 
managing editor, but shortly found him- 
self out on the street as the result of an 
internal upheaval. Tom Beck, who now 
heads all Crowell-Collier interests but 
who was then editor of Collier’s, took 
him on. Beck has kept a friendly eye on 
his protégé ever since. 

As editor, Davenport will probably not 
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International Photos 
The presses can hardly keep up with the Japanese demand for 
the 62-page book “General MacArthur.” Everybody, including the shoeshine girl, 
is avidly poring over his life story to get the answer as to how he conquered “in- 
vincible Nippon.” Some are trying to prove that MacArthur is of Japanese ancestry. 
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Davenport: “. .. What’s going on? .. .” 





permanently cover up his typewriter. Al- 
though he may not leave the country in 
search of stories, he will make occasional 
forays out of New ‘York on the trail of 
national political personalities, his favor- 
ite subject, and 1948 will see him in the 
press seats at the national conventions. 


il 


Ads for Ad-Free PM 


Ever since Marshall Field’s newspaper 
PM was founded, it has proudly boasted 
that it carries no advertising. At present 
engaged in an intensive drive for 100,000 
new readers, the leftish tabloid has 
kept on saying it will have no ads but 
will continue to depend on its readers’ 


nickels—and its publisher’s deep-lined - 


pockets—to meet its mounting costs. 

Nevertheless, despite these disclaimers, 
PM will soon carry advertising, just like 
all other newspapers. Marshall Field 
himself admitted this in a Chicago inter- 
view to appear in this week’s New Re- 
public, 

“We want advertising in PM, now, 
too,” Field, who is also publisher of The 
Chicago Sun, told his interviewer, Ralph 
G. Martin. “Only specialized advertising 
at first... . We don’t want to cut down 
on editorial content either . . . But, as 
soon as we can, PM will have advertising.” 

Field explained his philosophy of ad- 
Vertising: “We still have big advertisers 
calling us up [on The Sun] to complain 
about things like our attack on the Case 
bill. But they don’t threaten to take out 
their advertising any more because our 
circulation has jumped to 350,000. . . 
Editorial pressure by advertisers depends 
argely on how strong or weak the news- 
paper is.” 

To Newsweek Field said that two 
Problems stood in the way of immediate 
acceptance of advertising in PM. One is 


to get assurances of enough advertising 


to justify purchase of equipment. The 
second is to find the equipment—mainly 
Presses—when the assurances are made. 
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IN ALL THE SKIES...NO 


VACATION LIKE THIS 
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Service has just been re- 
established to West Yellow- 
stone, Grand Tetons, Bryce, 
Zion, and other famous va- 
cation lands. Park tours are 
more exciting than ever. Plan 
now — it isn't too late — to go 
“flight-seeing” in the West. 
See your air travel agent, or 
write for full-color brochure. 


Now you can visit the great- 
a est galaxy of fun-spots on 
any airway in one fast, fun- 
some “flight-seeing” vaca- 
tion. For, Colorado Rockies, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Lake 
Louise — Banff, Bryce, Zion, 
Las Vegas area, and Califor- 
nia beaches are all on or near 
Western Air Lines routes. 
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AVIATION: II-Starred Constellations 


It was just a routine training flight. The 
instructor-pilot, 27-year-old Richard F. 
Brown, ex-Army captain, called off the 
orders to his flight engineer: full throttle, 
down flaps, up landing gear. TWA’s 45- 
ton Constellation Star of Lisbon was air- 
borne over Reading, Pa. Besides Brown, 
five crewmen were learning the ins and 
outs of the plane. 

As Brown recalled later, they had been 
up only a few minutes when someone 
smelled smoke. Then Brown detected 
a rubbery odor and ordered the radio 
turned off. But the smoke grew until it 
filled the 64-passenger cabin, Vainly they 
searched for the source. Charles Cemola, 
31, student flight engineer, watched the 
instrument board, but saw no alarm lights 
which would indicate fire in any of the 
plane’s four 2,200-horsepower Wright 
Cyclone engines. 

Above and behind them, two other 
TWA pilots, also flying a training flight in 
a smaller DC-3, saw smoke trailing from 
the cowling of “Connie’s” No. 3 (right 
inboard) engine. About the same time, 
somebody on board the big plane opened 
the flight-deck door. In a flash, suction 
pulled clouds of blinding smoke into the 
cockpit. There were still no visible flames. 
His plane was entirely under control, but 
he couldn’t sce anything, so Brown swung 
. back for a landing. 

Clipping Connie’s Wings: The air- 
port was 2 miles away when Brown de- 
cided he couldn’t make it. Choking, he 


opened a window and leaned halfway out 
to try to see. Capt. Norman Nilsen leaned 
out beside him. As the giant tricycle land- 
ing gear reached for a farmer's field, a 
tree sheered off the tip of the left wing. 
The plane hit, bounced, flipped off its 
tail, turned completely around, skidded 
1,000 feet on its left side, and stopped. 
The gas tanks on the left wing exploded. 
Four men were killed in the plane. Brown 
and Nilsen were thrown clear. Farmers 
pulled them away from the burning 
wreckage and rushed them to Reading 
hospital, where Nilsen died. Brown, criti- 
cally burned, lived to tell what happened. 

A few hours later, at midnight, July 11, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
grounded all commercial Constellations 
for 30 days to find out what had caused 
this and two earlier Constellation acci- 
dents. At the week end the source of the 
smoke in the Reading crash was still a 
mystery. The suspect engine was so bad- 
ly charred it yielded no clues. Meanwhile 
the traveling public took a beating. 

A total of 46 Constellations, operated 
by three American and one British airline 
across two oceans and the North Ameri- 
can continent, stayed in their hangars or 
halted en route. Pan American World 
Airways, with 22 of the big planes in serv- 
ice, had 55 passengers stranded on two 
flights in Newfoundland and_ Liberia. 
TWA, which operates 16 Connies, 
grounded 76 passengers in Newfound- 
land. American Airlines, with three, 





Associated Press 
The crash of this Constellation brought all the others down for 30 days 


— 


stopped 78 passengers in Newfoundland 
and Eire, and at Newfoundland 27 more 
got off one of the five owned by the Brit. 
ish Overseas Airways Corp. Douglas 
DC-4’s went out to bring the stranded 
home or take them on. 

Those Engine Fires: Until Thurs. 
day’s crash, Constellations had flown 
millions of military and civilian passenger. 
miles without injuring anyone. Twice be. 
fore they had been forced to crash-land- 
once when an Army-operated _ plane 
caught fire and lost an engine near To- 
peka, Kans., and again when a Pan 
American plane caught fire and lost an 
engine over Connecticut. CAA investiga-§ 
tion of the Pan Am crash put the blame 
on a “hot” drive shaft by which the 
engine powers the cabin pressurizer. Asa 
result, airlines were ordered to discon- 
nect pressurizers and fly at lower alti- 
tudes until changes could eliminate the 
trouble. The changes had been made, and 
the Connies were to soar again at their 
regular 20,000-30,000 altitudes this week. 

David L. Behncke, president of the 
AFL Air Line Pilots Association, asked 
the CAA to keep Connies grounded until 
any fire hazard in their engines is elimi- 
nated. He blamed the engines for the fires 
and said pilots believed them unsafe. 

The engine-fire matter had been dis- 
cussed last spring by CAA inspectors, 
Constellation users, Wright engine manv- 
facturers, and Lockheed. Pinning the 
blame on the engine fuel-induction sys- 
tem, which permits raw gasoline to stand 
in the nozzle of the carburetors and pos- 
sibly catch fire if the engine backfires, 
they agreed (1) as a temporary remedy, 
to change pilot technique in manipulating 
the mixture control to eliminate backfi- 
ing, and (2) as a permanent solution, to 
convert all planes to a fuel-injection op- 
eration, in which gasoline is sprayed di- 
rectly into the engine cylinders. This 
scheduled conversion has not yet been 
done. The Reading tragedy probably will 
hasten it. 

As for the engines dropping out in the 
first two accidents, Lockheed planned it 
that way: Fusible-link engine nacelles 
were purposely built into the Constella- 
tion, so in case of serious engine fire the 
power plant would fall free, saving the 
wing and permitting a safe landing. The 
Army, which likes the Constellation and 
went right on flying them, said the CAA’s 
action was “a crying shame.” 


Ill-Fated Hughes 


If July was hard-luck month for the 
Constellation, it was harder still for 
the plane’s father—40-year-old Howard 
Hughes, millionaire sportsman, Ayer, 
movie producer, and aircraft builder. 
Hughes, his chest crushed when he 
crashed the XF-11, his  experimenti 
photo-reconnaissance plane, on its maiden 
flight July 7, lay in an oxygen tent at # 
Los Angeles hospital last week, barel 
alive. 

On Thursday Hughes beckoned Dr 
Verne Mason to his bedside, “Am I goif? 
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On Americas 
First Typewriter 
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Assembled at its graving dock from five separate sections, the monster Hercules was almost ready to fly... 


LABOR: Plowshare Troubles 


to live?” The doctor told him frankly, “I 
don’t know.” Hughes then said: “I want 
you to give this message to the Army: 
The accident was caused by the rear half 
of the right propeller.° The rear four 
blades of the right propeller suddenly 
changed into reverse-pitch position. The 
front four blades remained in normal 
forward-flight position. 

“The airplane suddenly felt as if some- 
one had tied a barn door broadside onto 
the right-hand wing . . . The front four 
blades . . . were trying to pull the plane 
ahead while the rear four blades were 
trying equally hard to push it backward. 

“To make matters worse, these eight 
large propeller blades, whirling around 
fighting one another, created a dead drag 
on the right-hand side of the airplane 
equal to that of a steel disk, 17 feet in 
diameter, turned broadside to the wind 
at several hundred miles per hour. . . It 
felt as if some giant hand had the right 
wing of the airplane . . . and was pushing 
it back and down... Tell the Army to 
look in the wreckage, find the rear half 
of the right propeller, and find out what 
went wrong with it. I don’t want this to 
happen to somebody else.” 

Hughes, who inherited the Hughes 
Tool Co.'s Texas millions, added milliorts 
of his own in motion-picture and aviation 
ventures. Among the pictures were 
“Hell’s Angels” and “The Outlaw.” 


Hughes acquired 40 per cent of TWA’s . 


stock and his Hughes Aircraft Co, han- 
dled $200,000,000 of war contracts. He 
drew the original design for the Constel- 
lation and gave Lockheed an IOU to 
build it for him. 

Hughes's biggest dream was the mon- 
ster eight-engined flying boat Hercules, 
and he was set on flying it himself. Out 
at a Long Beach graving dock this week 
Hughes workmen were completing Her- 
cules’s assembly but it was doubtful if 
Howard Hughes ever would fly it, or 
possibly any other plane again. 





*The two-engined plane has four counterrotating 
propellers, 


In the Midwest, farmers patching 
worn-out agricultural tools with baling 
wire are mad enough to cuss.’ They need 
new equipment more than ever. But since 
last August, when Deere & Co. plants 
were closed, it and the six other major 
farm-equipment manufacturers have been 
shut down by strikes at one time or an- 
other. Production lags woefully; orders go 
unfilled, and two of the biggest manu- 
facturers—Allis-Chalmers and the J. I. 
Case Co.—are still closed. 

Last week the nation’s longest postwar 
strike, at two of Case's four plants— 
Racine, Wis., and Rockford, Ill.—dragged 
into its 27th weary week. Since last Dec. 
26, when they first walked out, Case’s 
4,600 workers had passed a New Year 











Associated Press Photos 


... but Howard Hughes would not fly it 


and a Fourth of July on strike. Many of 
them had already taken jobs in other 
plants. At seven Allis-Chalmers plants 
11,095 strikers had been out since April. 

The Racine strike alone has cost farm- 


ers about 100 tractors and 100 other 


pieces of farm equipment daily. The big- 
gest shortage is in replacement parts. 
Farmers who have Case equipment can't 
use other parts. The Civilian Production 
Administration estimates the two strikes 
alone have cost farmers one-sixth of the ' 
years scheduled implement production. , 


The Finger of Blame: In Wisconsin | 
the feeling among farmers is so bitter that 
both the CIO United Auto Workers and 
the struck managements have sent out | 
speakers to plead their sides. Most farm- 
ers seemed to center resentment on the 
strikers, although the pro-labor National 
Farmers Union has demanded govern- 
ment seizure and operation of the plants. 

Naturally union speakers attack Case's 
president, Leon R. Clausen, a rugged in- 
dividualist of the old school who wants 
to continue a paternalistic labor policy 
without government or union interfer- 
ence. Mayor Francis H. Wendt of Mil 
waukee, a former union attorney, says 
Clausen -“doesn’t know times have 
changed.” But Clausen’s craggy face was 
imperturbable last week as he insisted the 
union “live up to its 1942 agreement.’ 
That was an agreement, which the courts 
have since held invalid, made by an in- 
dependent union, recognizing the “right 
of non-members to bargain individually 
with the company.” The UAW doesnt 
recognize it. 

Allis-Chalmers has offered the 182: 
cent-an-hour wage increase which settled 


‘the International Harvester strike in 


April. But it is fighting maintenance-of 
membership clauses enforced during the 
war. The union regards Allis-Chalmerss 
president, Walter Geist, as a confirmed 
union foe. They have fought him often 
and they say he'll now try to weed out J 
their members, Geist says it is the union | 
that “refuses to bargain in good faith. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel 
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Other people might discuss and compare the merits of various 


whiskies in those early days — but around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, 
along the Youghiogheny River there was one standard —the rich, robust, 
grainy taste of the whiskey distilled by Mr. Overholt. And to this day— 136 
years later — Old Overholt continues to be made on the site of that little old 


log cabin distillery — and still delights the hearts of those who i 











the good taste that always stands out. 
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Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond —100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 











More power, more gas mileage, smoother per- 
formance, easier starting, longer engine life, 
lower upkeep costs, higher trade-in value. 
You get these benefits from New and Im- 
proved Havoline because an entirely new for- 
mula, exclusive in this famous motor oil, 
cleans your motor as it lubricates—eliminates 
costly “dirt drag”. Naturally, a clean motor 


AND IMVPRWED 
HAVOLINE motor oi 


uses less effort and less gasoline to do its work. 

The great lubricating qualities for which 
Havoline was already famous are still there. 
But now they can do a better job than ever, in 
a clean motor. 

Change today to New and Improved Havoline 
—the motor oil that cleans as it lubricates. 

At all Texaco Dealers. 
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Because 1¢ Cleans as 1¢ Lubricates/ 
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Tune in The TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring JAMES MELTON Sunday Nights. See newspapers for time and station, 
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lenbach, who has tried for months to get 
the managements to join him in confer- 
ence with the strike leaders, has been 
urging President Truman to seize and op- 
erate the plants to end the farm-equip- 
ment crisis. So far the President has 
shown no signs of doing so. Nevertheless 
the pressure for seizure mounted last 
week as UAW president Walter Reuther 
descended on Washington threatening to 
extend the strike to other plants even if 
it involved breaking contracts. With what 
was evidently a reference to the Presi- 
dent’s breaking of the railroad strike Reu- 
ther said: “The government knows what 
hag to be done. The government never 
hesitated when labor was wrong.” 


Get-Together Man 


Seven years of Harold Ruttenberg’s 
boyhood were spent among the coal mines 
of Namacolin, Pa., where his father was 
purchasing agent and banker for a string 
of stores. Because his father later came 
to own the stores, Harold seemed to the 
miners like “just another rich man’s son” 
when he went away to the University of 
Pittsburgh to study economics. 

He had an analytical mind, but his 
emotions were not yet involved in labor 
questions. It was when, researching in 
economics, he attended a convention of 
the old AFL Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers that he lost 
what he called his “nonpartisan virginity.” 
Perhaps more than anything else, it was 
the plight of the hot-mill men—who had 
spent a lifetime learning a trade which 
machinery suddenly eliminated—that en- 
listed him on the side of the wage earners. 

Johnny Inkslinger, CIO: When the 
S$1Q Stes Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee moved in 6n the Amalgamated in 
1936, Ruttenberg offered his help. When- 
ever a question of fact came up, Rutten- 
berg always seemed to have the answer. 
When Phil Murray started a research de- 
partment Ruttenberg was his natural 
choice to head it. Although his statistics 
most often favored the union’s arguments, 
management came to know Ruttenberg 
as aman genuinely interested in improv- 
ing the industry. The management-labor 
cooperation he helped set up increased 
plant efficiency. In a book* which he co- 
authored with Clinton S$. Golden of the 
SWOC, Ruttenberg expressed his own 
opinions of the fruits of this policy: 

“Union-management cooperation tends 
to make management more efficient and 
unions more cost-conscious, thereby im- 
proving the competitive position of a 
usiness enterprise and increasing the 
earnings of both workers and owners .. . 
Union pressures for cost-raising conces- 
sions put management on the alert, and a 
little-expected by-product of collective 
argaining is more efficient opera- 
tions. The evidence is overwhelming. 
Management need look no further than 
Its own records.” 








*THe Dynamics oF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
Harper, 1949. 
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Lost Production: The steel and coal strikes cost the American steel industry an 
estimated 19,000,000 tons of production. The chart translates this into products. 





Last week the 32-year-old labor econo- 
mist who has been telling managers how 
they should run things got a chance to 
put his ideas into practice. 

Cyrus S. Eaton, social-minded Cleve- 
philosophy, tapped Ruttenberg to be vice 
president of his newly acquired Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Steel Co., where he will 
make steel for the automobiles of his 
friend, Henry Kaiser. From the S.S. Cad- 
illac on Lake Huron, which had taken 
Eaton to inspect his Steep Rock mines in 
Canada, the 62-year-old capitalist told 
NEwswEEKk by ship-to-shore radio what 
was in his mind: 

“The next forward step in American 
industry ought to be a recognition of the 
partnership between capital, so-called, 
and labor, .so-called. Their fates are 
bound up together. Either they will suc- 
ceed together or will go into state social- 
ism. My own view is that American man- 


and. financier and spare-time student of 
0 


agement, while exhibiting the greatest 


genius in mass production . . . has never- 
theless: fallen short in dealing with the 
most important part of its constituency, 
namely, those who do the work. 

“The trouble with our captains of in- 
dustry is that they have turned this 
problem over to the politicians . . . The 
leaders of labor are great fellows. They 
know that the system of private enter- 
prise is preferable to state socialism, from 
labor’s standpoint as well as capital's. 
Both sides have a real stake and ought to 
be pulling with each other rather than 


against each other. I emphatically believe 
that management and labor can work to- 
gether to mutual advantage. In the case 
of Portsmouth Steel we are going to see if 
my theories hold water.” 


Back to School 


One husky steelworker went to the 
girls’ archery range during recess and 
practiced with a bow and arrows he had 
brought from home. When a professor 
invited the class to act as they would at 
a union meeting, they obligingly hooted, 
whistled, heckled, and howled. In a talk 
on leadership, another professor remarked 
it would be difficult to lead Americans 
into cannibalism. “Not after what we had 
for lunch,” a labor leader shot back. 

These incidents helped enliven the 
opening days of a summer school for 
labor leaders at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege last week. The first class of 100 
local presidents and grievance-committee 
chairmen of the CIO United Steelworkers 
of America—many of them using their 
vacation time—accepted Penn State’s in- 
vitation to a six-day “short course” in 
higher education. Their $10 tuition was 
paid by the ‘international union, which 
arranged the program. Local unions paid 
their $20 room-and-board fee, or stu- 
dents paid it themselves. They lived and 
ate in fraternity houses and went to class 
in the electrical engineering building in 
the middle of the 200-acre campus. 

They started school every morning at 
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8:15. Then for more than thirteen hours 
—with time out for meals and recreation— 
they sat in on lecture-discussion sessions 
covering fifteen subjects ranging from 
collective bargaining through the history 
of the labor movement to parliamentary 
procedure. There was no homework; still, 
the 80-hour week made most students— 
accustomed to a union week—say the 
course was tougher than working in a 
steel mill. 

The summer school originated with 
the international. union’s education com- 
mittee, which thought it would help de- 
velop leadership and broaden the knowl- 
edge of union officials. Three more classes 
are scheduled at Penn State this month 
and one at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Aug. 11 to 17. The union 
hopes to interest additional colleges in 
its program next summer. In the mean- 
time, it is considering Penn State’s sug- 
gestion that union leaders take college 
extension courses this fall. 


Ss 


PRICES: Is It Inflation? 


Long-range thinkers gave more atten- 
tion last week to the question of whether 
inflation is here than to the immediate 
fluctuation of prices (see page 23). One 
informed view was that of Dr. Charles O. 
Hardy, vice president of the Kansas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. He recognizes four 
types of inflation: sporadic, monetary, 
speculative, and astronomical. He _ be- 
lieves we have had the first two, but sees 
no evidence as yet of speculative infla- 


tion: “[There is] no general reluctance to 
hold cash assets, savings-bond sales are 
running about as high as redemptions, 
savings deposits continue to rise, and 
commodity hoarding is not immoderate.” 


nal 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: Uncertainty over the 
OPA and general summer doldrums sent 
the jittery market down again last week. 
Industrials were off 2.52 in the Dow- 
Jones averages, rails 1.37, utilities .43. 

Sales: Sears, Roebuck & Co. reported 
June sales of $126,548,109, up 57 per 
cent over last year. Jewelry-store sales are 
running more than four times above their 
1935-39 level. 

Merger: One of the country’s biggest 
banks was formed in Pittsburgh last week 
by the merger of the Union Trust Co. and 
Mellon National Bank into the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. Combined re- 
sources total $1,173,602,806. Richard K. 
Mellon, president of the old Mellon bank, 
is chairman of the new one. 


Money: A possible trend toward higher 


interest rates developed last week when . - 


both the National City Bank and Guaran- 
ty Trust Co. in New York City increased 
their loan rates to dealers in securities. 
The new rate was % per cent on certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and 1 per cent on all 
other issues. This stiffening was viewed in 
some quarters as marking the turn of the 
“cheap money” market. 

Personnel Changes: Leslie B. Worth- 
ington became president of the U.S. 








Sovfotos 
Comrade Consumer: For 28 years the Soviet Communist experiment deliber- 
ately subordinated consumer production to heavy goods for industry. Now, in a 
Moséow display, Ivan and Tania at last are finding some of the conveniences. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Steel Supply Co. . . . Leon A. Swirbul 
was elected president of the Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. and Leroy R. 
Grumman became chairman .. . H. Hast- 
ings Reddall was appointed treasurer of 
the Western Electric Co. . . . Michael A. 
McManus was made treasurer of the 
Lever Bros. Co. . . . H. H. Corey was 
chosen president of George A. Hormel & 
Co. ... Ken R. Dyke, ex-information chief 
for General of the Army MacArthur, be- 
came a vice president of NBC . . . Clem- 
ent M. Gile was made vice president of 
the Gulf Oil Corp. . . . James McGowan 
Jr., Harry F. Jones, John M. Hoerle, and 
Frank E. Robb were named to vice presi- 
dencies of the Campbell Soup Co. 


ows 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


Cooler Radiator: The Ford Motor Co. 
has developed a radiator cap that keeps 
the coolant under 3% or 4% pounds pres- 
sure, thereby -raising the boiling point, 
and allowing efficient operation even 
though the temperature may rise 12 or 
15 degrees above the normal boiling 
point. The cap also cuts down on evapo- 
ration and reduces anti-freeze losses. 

Electric Baby Bottle: The C. & C. Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Chicago has a special 
baby bottle for automobile travel. To keep 
it cool, the bottle is stored in an insulated 
container with ice cubes. For warming, 
the bottle has a special rubber cap 
through which runs a heating element 
sealed in a pyrex tube, to be connected 
with an electrical socket in the dashboard. 

Mildew Killer: The Interchemical 
Corp. of Eair Lawn, N.J., is making a 
household fungicide called Mil-Du-Rid. 
The manufacturer says it prevents fungus 
growth or mildew on clothes and bedding, 
in shoes, and on floors. 
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“T’ve got a partner who works day and night!” 


“Even WHEN I was a hired hand, I 
knew how much a farmer depends on 
the railroads. Now that I’ve got my 
own place, I think of the railroads as 
«hard-working partner of mine. 
“Railroad tracks hook up my farm 
with every market, town, and city in 
the country. Today, the whole U.S.A. 
is a customer for the crops I grow. 
What's more, the things I need — the 
machinery, fertilizer, stock, lumber, 
and feed I buy — mostly move by rail. 
“The railroads are working in partner- 


ship with me, all right—working day 
and night.” 
e 


Whether it be a farm, a store, or a manu- 
facturing plant—the American railroads 
are an essential part of every local busi- 
ness. Fanning out over the broad land, 
the vast network of railroad track serves 
as an arterial system that pumps new 
life—in the form of raw materials, sup- 
plies, and machinery —into every com- 
munity; it takes back the products of 


farm, factory and mine to feed, clothe, 
and house America’s people. 

This reliance of the people on their 
railroads is strengthened still further by 
the fact that the railroads are home- 
town partners in every community they 
serve. They buy supplies locally, employ 
local people, own local property, and 
pay local taxes on it. 

These taxes help support local schools, 
local courts — and other public services 
of all sorts. 


ssccunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS oisuscrns. 0. 
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Istanbul Envoy 
Talks Tu rkey 


“Praise be to Bacardi 
and Soda! It brings 
richness to the lip 
binond and delight to the teste!” 
Attaturk! (we are tempted to respond.) You have 
expressed beautifully the results of Bacardi’s incredibly 
smooth richness, its delicate lightness and subtle flavor. And to 
think it is all due to Bacardi’s formula .. . still a family 
secret after 83 years... still unduplicated 


anywhere in the world! 


all nations agree — BACARDI 


‘Should anyone suggest a substitute for Bacardi—cast the 
varlet into the Bosporus! 


RUM ... 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 

















This announcement is neither an offer nor solicitation to buy or sell any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


"131,834 Shates 
International Minerals & Chemical 


— Corporation . 
Common Stock, $5 Par Value 


\ 


*131,769 shares are being offered by the Company for subscription 
at $32.50 per share to the holders of Common Stock and of Stock Pur- 
chase Warrants pursuant to subscription rights expiring at 3 P.M., 
July 8, 1946. The unsubscribed shares, plus an additional 65 shares, 
may be offered by the Underwriters as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announces 
ment is circulated from only such of the Underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may legally offer these shares in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of such States. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


June 24, 1946. 
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] LABOR TRENDS | 





The OPA fight gives the CIO-PAC the 
issue its leaders have been looking for, 
They have feared that labor indifference 
to Truman, added to the natural apathy 
of voters in off-year elections, would 
make it difficult to bring out their follow. 
ers for the Congressional elections. Now 
they feel that Sidney Hillman’s last order 


—to back “the fight against inflation”- | 


can be made an effective slogan. 

-e ; 
J urisdictional disputes between rival la- 
bor unions are increasing to the point 
where Labor Department officials are 
alarmed. 
Maritime strife between AFL unions 
headed by Joe Ryan and Harry Lunde- 
berg and the Committee of Maritime 
Unity (mostly CIO) dominated by Joe 
Curran and Harry Bridges is only begin- 
ning, though it already has tied up many 
ships on both coasts. 
The unity referendum being conducted 
this month by Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union (CIO) is admittedly the first 
step in a drive for formation of one big 
maritime union exercising authority over 
all American docks and shipping. 
Overwhelming support of the unity move 
is predicted by all factions within the 
union. If the measure carries, Curran’s 
men will join Bridges’s West Coast long- 
shoremen and other members of the 
CMU in an all-out recruiting attack on 
AFL unions timed to coincide with the 


maritime sttike threatened next October. 


Lundeberg and Ryan, already charging 
the CIO with raiding their ranks, wil 


fight back with full support from AFL 


national headquarters, They intend to 
precipitate a showdown before the C10 


men perfect their campaign strategy. 
A) 


Cannery disputes, intense in California, 
where Dan Tobin’s teamsters (AFL) are 
fighting with the CIO food, tobacco, and 
agriculture workers, threaten to spread to 
the Midwest and the East. 


The teamsters also have served notice 
they will intensify their ancient fight with 
the brewery workers for control of the 
beer-making industry. The brewery work- 
ers, who recently quit the AFL in a juris- 
dictional dispute with Tobin, have joined 
the CIO and received a pledge of full 
support from Phil Murray. 


AFL Southern organizers have opened a 
new headquarters in Rome, Ga., with the 
intention of organizing textile workers in 
that area, which has been regarded by 
Emil Rieve of the CIO textile workers as 
his exclusive bailiwick. If AFL-CIO con- 
flict, hitherto largely confined to better 
organized areas, develops and spreads, it 
may interfere with the Southern organiz- 
ing efforts of both labor groups. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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TREMENDOUS SUSPENSE! A FOURTH 
GENERATION OXFORDITE, FORA SPLIT 





NE of the basic reasons for 
the consistent high quality 
of Oxford Papers is the long 


ingrained “know-how” of its . 


papermakers, 


In many cases there are three 
generations of the same family 
line at Oxford: Two generations 
of the same family are not unusual. 
Veteran papermakers who have 


spent their whole lives at Oxford. 


are numerous. 


This fine craftsmanship is in 
addition to Oxford’s, extensive 
papermaking facilities—in addi- 
tion to Oxford’s convenient and 
plentiful supplies of pulpwood— 
in addition to complete control 


SECOND, ALMOST SHOWS INTEREST IN SOME- 
THING BESIDES FINE QUALITY PAPER, 














over all the production processes 
from start to finish, 


Also contributing to Oxford 
quality is never-ending research, 
which meets current papermaking 
problems as they arise and con- 
tinues to advance the papermak- 
Ing art. 











Behind all this is Oxford's half 


century of background—its many 


years of producing over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day. 


So for quality printing papers, 
why not come to quality paper 
headquarters — Oxford. Consult 
your Oxford merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho C1S; 
UncoaTEpD — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 


NE oh Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


ww 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine | . 
and West Carrollton, Ohw 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The spirit and performance of in- 
dustrial workers begin to look up, but 
the change won’t be showing in na- 
tional figures for quite a spell. 

Not all shops have noted this trend, 
although a few concerns have been re- 
porting more individual productivity 
than they ever enjoyed before. In most 
of them months will be 
needed to lift individual 
productivity back to that of 
prewar days. Yet it is good 
enough news that the turn 
for the better is here. 

Thus one of the factors 
which have been hiking the 
cost of goods is beginning to 
diminish. It should offset to 
an extent the forces which 
raise prices. Not all of the 
elements which have held 
down our industrial output are likely 
to return, but some of them, or some 
¢ new ones, could set us-back once more. 
The autumn industrial horizon shows 
some thunderclouds. 

Impressions that a change has oc- 
curred are pretty widespread. Definite 
figures are hard to obtain and when 
they can be had they are confidential. 
Labor relations are still so touchy in 
many concerns that managers fear an 
admission of improvement might only 
bring it to an end. Strikes and short- 
) ages, holidays, fishing seasons, and hot 
weather also obscure the data. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
the only source of continuing figures on 
changes in productivity and these take 
a long while to put together. Last win- 
ter the bureau announced that man- 
hour production had barely increased 
in 24 civilian-type industries during 
the war. Surveys by half a dozen jour- 
nals and associations followed. They 
reported that productivity was serious- 
ly lowered, either from the beginning 
of the war or since its end, in building 
construction, in the auto industry, and 
in other directions. 

The decline varied widely. In a few 
plants it amounted to no more than a 
tenth. In others it was half. Henry 
Ford II said in a speech last winter 
that in the Ford system the produc- 
tivity per worker was off 34 per cent 
from 1940. Elsewhere, the : slumps 
ranged from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Many reasons have been given for 
the shrinkage which followed V-J Day. 
War fatigue was worldwide and could 
) be observed even beyond the iron cur- 
tain. Factories on government orders 
turned to new products or back to pre- 








A Greater Will to Work 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


war ones. Much work called for re- 
training. Veterans had to bone up on 
their old jobs. Employe turnover was 
high. Sharp antagonisms arose in in- 
dustry. Sometimes they took the form 
of resistance to incentive plans, and in 
the automobile industry the union ac- 
tively opposed them. The era of ill 
feeling was very damaging. 
An irregular flow of mate- 
rials discouraged everybody 
from the chairman of the 
board down to the sweeper. 
Supplies were cut down by 
strikes or by indirect effects 
of price control. Men who 
might well have been con- 
fident of their jobs worried 
about them anyway. So they 
made their tasks last longer. 

The change for the better 
came slowly, but inevitably. Men got 
used to their new work. Absences de- 


clined in many places. One of the 


largest automobile plants has had a 
gain in production of 4 per cent a 
month. Certain steel and coal com- 
panies noticed a better spirit after 
their strikes. Now William Green, 
president of the AFL, tells union men 
our major need is increased volume of 
production. By that means, says Green, 
workers can reduce the danger of run- 
away inflation. Similar expressions 
from CIO quarters would be a great 
help. 

This particular tide in business and 
industry és not yet running swiftly. All 
we can be sure of is the turn. The flood 
can’t be reached until autumn, if then. 
It takes time to recover in such great 
swings. We have suffered grievous 
losses in production, especially in steel 
and copper, and their shortages will 
hold us for the rest of the year below 
where we might have been in national 
output. 


If big strikes can be avoided and 
the rash of little ones cut down, a bet- 
ter understanding can have full play. 
The incentive-wage committee of the 
Department of Commerce will be re- 
porting in the fall, and from it em- 
ployers may learn some of their own 
mistakes, 

Genuine support of the committee's 
findings by Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace would be refreshing. With a 
political campaign coming on, the in- 
fluence of the Administration ought to 
be unmistakably on the side of more 
efficient production. The “work, work, 
work” of President Truman’s speech in 
Liberty, Mo., was only a beginning. 
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Put us on your if-and-when list 


Cor? We need one. Vacuum cleaner? 
We need one. Electric iron? We need 
one, Kitchen sink? We need that, too. 


_ has about everything 
in the way of a retail market a man- 
ufacturer could ask for. 

First of all, Philadelphia is our 
third largest population center. And 


the remarkable thing about it, 
market-wise, is that almost its en- 
tire population can be reached (and 
influenced) with extraordinary ease. 


The reason is easily explained— 
four-fifths of the Philadelphia fam- 
ilies daily read one newspaper. It’s 
The Evening Bulletin, the home 


newspaper of this market, with the 
largest evening circulation in Amer- 
ica. The Bulletin goes home in this 
city of homes—has long had an im- 
portant influence in shaping family 


buying policies. 
In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 











What a Wl a man gets from That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling 


The man that women look up to is the one who carries 
his grooming beyond the shave-and-shower minimum... 
who has discovered that Seaforth’s fresh suggestion of 


Highland heather and fern puts him on top of the morning, 


aio. helps him toward business and social success. Alfred D. 
i, Ye a McKelvy Company, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


ALSO HANDSOME GIFT SETS—$2 TO $7 PLUS TAX 
AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


‘he wanted? Had the war changed his 


‘cially veterans—they called upon the 
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RELIGION _ 


Veterans and the Church 


‘As the stream’ of veterans has poured 
back into civilian life, the various de. 
nominations of this country have worried 
over the returning serviceman’s reaction 
to his home church. Did he feel the 
church was giving him the spiritual aid 














outlook on religion? Did he want less 
dogma, or the samé creed he had be 
lieved before the war? 

Not satisfied with merely worrying, the 
Methodist Council of Bishops on July 4 
called a conference with the returned 
veterans at Columbus, Ohio. The four-day 
bull session on veterans’ religious prob- 
lems was the first such meeting held ona 
national scale by an official church body, 
Some 500 ex-servicemen gathered from 
45 states to exchange ideas with each 
other and a score of bishops. 

As the conference closed July 7, the 
veterans offered some advice to their 
church. Urging that Methodist ministers 
keep closer to their parishioners—espe- 


church “to take leadership in promoting 
Protestant unification.” In the words of 
Charles H. Weston, Jr., Negro cavalry- 
mar from Houston, Texas, “there was 
no distinction of the Protestant churches 
in the Army .. . Why can’t there be only 
one church of the Protestant faith at 
home?” 

Speaking of wartime religious expe- 
riences, Richard T. Murray of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who served overseas in an 
infantry medical detachment, felt that 
“there was definitely no general revival 
of religion in the Army or Navy or Ma- 
rines.” However, the “eternal values of 
religion . . . [were] extremely necessary 
to the life of every man.” The conference 
as a whole scored the armed forces for 
not stressing “the moral as well as the 
medical aspects of sexual laxity.” 

Murray also outlined the peacetime 
credo of his war comrades: “Veterans 
want a definite, clear-cut swing away 
from an emphasis on doctrine to an 
emphasis on Christ as the head of the 
church. They believe that the only really 
vital thing the church has to offer is 
Jesus—and when we stop selling Him, we 
are out of merchandise.” 


oa Pm 


I-Believe-With-Reservations 


Dr. Charles Edwards Park, pastor since 
1906 of the First Unitarian Church in 
Boston, answers the question of why Uni- 
tarians do not use the Apostles’ Creed in 
its usual form. “We feel too much respect 
for it,” writes the 73-year-old minister in 
the July issue of the Unitarian monthly, 
The Christian Register. “Plenty of Chris- 
tians can still repeat it with perfect hon- 
esty. We are not of that number. It does 
not express our belief.” Dr. Park’s version: 

“I believe in (a single, eternal, all-in- 
clusive, all-pervading Life Principle whose 
source pt perfect embodiment is G04, 
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British Combine 
Heaven Sent: Priest and pilot, Rev. 
Aloysius Cartier makes his-mercy mis- 
sions into the Arctic on two wings and a 
prayer. With Churchill, Man., as his 
base, he flies to distant outposts carry- 
ing supplies to missions lying beyond 
the reach of normal communications 
the greater part of the year. Here 
he is readying his plane for a flight. 





who finds varying degrees of embodiment 
in all forms of life, who is the prototype 
of every grace, power, and nobility found 
in his creation, and whom I call) God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ, (not) his 
only Son, (for whose son am I? But) our 
Lord (because he is a more nearly perfect 
embodiment of the Life Principle than 
any one I know;) who was (neither) con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, (nor) born of 
the Virgin Mary, (but was conceived and 
born exactly as we are all conceived and 
born; and who) suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. 
He descended into (no) hell, (for, as hell 
isnot a place but a spiritual condition, he 
never saw the outer doormat of hell). The 
third day (the eager women found his 
tomb empty, and jumped to the conclu- 
sion that in the night) he rose again from 
the dead; he ascended into (no) heaven, 
(for as heaven is not a place but a spirit- 
ual condition, he never left heaven,) and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Fa- 
ther Almighty (if it is any comfort to you). 
From thence he shall come (if he is not 
dready here) to judge the quick and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost (whom 
Icall the Holy Spirit: the spirit in which 
God works;) the holy catholic Church (so 
long as it tries to be holy and  catholic;) 

€ communion of (what) saints (there 
are;) the forgiveness of sins; the resurrec- 
tion of the body (if body means person- 
dlity: not, if heily means this mortal 
frame, for I am sick to death of my 
mortal frame and hope to be rid of 
# soon;) and the life everlasting (mean- 
ng a chance to finish out the inter- 
tupted opportunities of this life.) Amen. 












* NEW MIDGET RADIO 
TUBE—PENCIL-THIN, 1-INCH 
LONG—BRINGS YOU LARGE- 
TUBE AMPLIFICATION AND 
SENSITIVITY! 


Tiny T-3—developed by Sylvania for 
a big job in radio and electronics. 
Saw action during war as heart and 
brain of famous V-T shell fuze, 
America’s Secret Weapon +2! Of 
all V-T tubes used, Sylvania sup- 
plied 95% to or fe forces... 
produced 412,000 daily in 1945. 


~ HEARING 
AID 
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What are the peacetime values of 
T-3? Its super-miniature size makes 
possible a new type construction in 
F-M and television receivers which 
simplifies maintenance of these sets. 
In addition, all radio and electronic 
equipment built around T-3 will 
be smaller, lighter, more compact. 


VEST- POCKET 
RADIO 


AIR-BORNE 
RADIO 
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Sylwania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 























THIS Is 


JUNES 


++ Isabel Morse Jones of 
the Los Angeles Times 


Don’t be fooled by that cheery 
smile, so aptly caught by Artist 
Cugat ... because Music Editor 
Jones will tolerate no nonsense 
when it comes to fine music, 


The jump-and-jive set may cast a 
fishy eye at the long-haired stuff 
.-.- but thousands of Times readers 
follow with pleasure Miss Jones’ 
intelligent, critical reporting of 
the news in serious music. This 
carefully - rounded appeal to a 
Variety of tastes makes the Los 
AngelesTimes" everybody's news: 
Paper” in Southern California... 


delivered to more homes than any 
other West Coast daily, 


LOS ANGELES 


~z 


Represented by Willi 


a 
New York, ms, Lawrence & Cresmer 


Chicago, Detroit and San Francisee 


























which means anywhere in the world— 
* in the last two years is not Joe Louis 
or William Conn, but Mr. Rocky 
Graziano of the East Side of Man- 
hattan, New York City. Lest anyone, 
from the Treasury Department on 
down, make the mistake of 
thinking he is not in the 
chips, Mr. Graziano takes 
pains night and day to dem- 
onstrate the fact. 


In the soda fountains 
along Third Avenue the 
Rock, as they call him, is 
constantly seeing what the 
boys in the back room will 
have. He believes in plant- 
ing the doubloons among 
the scenes of his boyhood, 
rather than in the night-club area 
farther west, where the checkroom of 
Mr. Sherman Billingsley’s hash house 
has heretofore taken in more in a 
week than many a Third Avenue 
joint named Molloy’s, or Riley’s, or 
Riley’s & Molloy’s, absorbs in a month. 

Mr. Graziano has also bought him- 
self a dry gondola of long, low, sensa- 
tional lines, in which he rolls up and 
down the neighborhood taking the 
atmosphere. Here again, they tell me, 
the Rock wins every round of his fight 
against anonymity. Stenciled in large, 
neat letters upon the car is a name; 
not Jack Dempsey, or John L. Sulli- 
van, or Arthur J. Updyke, as you 
might have supposed, but Rocky 
Graziano. In fact, though I have not 
seen the jalopy, I understand that 
the name of Graziano appears at least 








three times upon its fuselage. 


It’s a curious thing that the mid- 
dle-weight division of the prizefight 
industry always produces spectacular 
fighters of colorful habits. Stanley 
Ketchel, who hit like murder and once 
wore a red kimono as he drove up 
Fifth Avenue in a carriage; Harry 
Greb, for a brief account of whose 
life I refer you to the book “Give Him 
to the Angels,” by James R. Fair; 
Mickey Walker, formerly the cham- 
pion sitter-up-all-night and check- 
grabber of his size, now the foremost 
ex-fighter in the field of oils and water 
colors—they all, like Mr. Graziano, 
displaced between 150 and 160 
pounds in their fighting days. 

Mr. Graziano has the punch, which 
is what made him what he is today 
financially. He does not fool around 
in the ring. His purpose is to hang 
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The Rock Moves Up 
by JOHN LARDNER 
The man who has made the most _ one upon his opponent’s chin at the 
money prizefighting in America—_ earliest possible moment. He stalks 


about behind what is known in the 
trade as a killer’s mask. Like Dempsey 
and Greb, when he knocks a man 
down, he is reluctant to go to a neutral 
corner while the victim still shows 
signs of life. Mr. Arthur Donovan, the 
referee, a bigger man than 
Graziano,- is still picking 
footprints off the part of his 
body through which Mr, 
Graziano walked a few 
months ago in his effort to 
decapitate Mr. Marty Servo 
the moment that the latter 
(for reasons best known to 
himself) got up off the floor. 
If there is anything ques- 
tionable about the Rock’s | 
record to date, it involves 
the size of Mr. Servo and the other clay 
pigeons whom Mr. Graziano has been 
knocking off at better than $100,000 


a throw. They are mostly welter- 
weights, or frail middles. 


The Rock himself is not a very big 








middle, weighing less than 155 pounds 


in most of his recent starts, whereas 


the middleweight limit is 160. But { 
most of the boys he anesthetized in his 
prosperous phase were smaller than 
he. On July 25 he will have a fuller 
test; in fact, the fullest available. His 
opponent, with the world’s middle- 
weight championship at stake, will be 
Anthony Zale of Gary, Ind., the cham- 
pion, who is about as large as middle- 
weights can be. 

“I will stiffen him,” said Mr. Grazi+ 
ano in the course of an unexclusive 
forecast the other day. 

“I love these murderers,” said Mr. 
Zale in reply. “It is the smart, tricky 
dudes who annoy me.” 

Theré is nothing tricky about the 
Rock, and he is just about as smart as 
his favorite punch, a right hand which 
originates in the suburbs of New Zea- 
land and moves north. I am told that 
the Rock’s normal ill humor in the ring 
will be even more marked than usual 
this time because Mr. Zale, as cham- 
pion, is receiving a slightly larger piece 
of the gate than Mr. Graziano, the 
drawing card. As we went to press, 
the gamblers were asking three Grazi- 
ano dollars for one on Zale. They were 
not getting many offers. I doubt if they 
will, at those odds. After all, Mr. Zale 
is a big boy, and there are several 
things (apart from his credit, which 
is wonderful) that remain to be estab- 
lished about the Rock. : 
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SPORTS 
BASEBALL: Lopsided Stars 


That the American League would win 
was a foregone conclusion. Despite the 
absence from the line-up of such for- 
midable names as Hank Greenberg and 
Joe DiMaggio, the junior circuit had an 
awesome corner on the talent. Thus, for 
the 34,906 Boston baseball addicts who 
paid $111,338 to see the All-Star Game in 
Fenway Park on July 9 there were only 
two questions to be answered. Just how 
complete would the humiliation. of the 
senior loop be, and would The Boston 
Kid, Ted Williams, make his many dis- 
paragers eat their collective boos? 

Long before the last inning every spec- 
tator had his answer to both questions. 
The Nationals could eke out only three 
hits and no runs in nine inept innings 
against the superb pitching of Bob {In- 
dians) Feller, Hal (Tigers) Newhouser, 
and Jack (Browns) Kramer. The Ameri- 
cans amassed fourteen hits and twelve 
tallies to run up the most one-sided score — 
in the All-Star’s thirteen-year history. 

And Ted Williams proved that he is 
every bit as phenomenal as he has always 
claimed—five runs driven in (a record), 
four more scored (another record). He 
had himself a perfect day at the plate 
. with a walk and four hits (two of them 
tremendous homers) in four official at 
bats. In the eighth inning Rip (Pirates) 
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REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 





emg oe hae ya A basic part of the plan isa series of 34 Cost-cutting Cards—a development 
dropped toward the lean junior leaguer, of the valuable Disston Conservation Control Cards, more than a million 
who grinned, took a hop, skip, and jump of which were distributed throughout industry during the war. Each card 
sae: Ook eae pe sling i covers a single type of tool, lists typical troubles and failures, explains the 
said The Kid was overrated had to agree causes, tells how to correct them, and recommends the procedure to fol- 


with Dixie Walker. The Dodger, who bats 
368, drawled: “Ain’t that somethin’? He 
ee ae ‘ The use of Disston Cost-cutting Cards will result, in practically all cases, 
ndian Sign: Five days later the a 
Cleveland Indians revised fielding tech- in increased efficiency of both 
nique in a do-or-die attempt to stop men and machines; a reduction *DISSTONEER — a man who combines the 
experience of Disston leadership and sound 
engineering knowledge, to find the right 
materials; fewer rejects; greater tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and 
sgh other materialsk—and TO CUT YOUR 
prtaenisiy and lower manu- — Cosy OF PRODUCTION—not only on spe- 
facturing costs. cial work but on ordinary jobs as well. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 746 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A. 


low in cutting materials of various kinds. 


in tool breakage; less waste of 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
746 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 





Please send me a FREE copy of the 84-page booklet, ““DISSTON COST-CUTTING PLAN.” 
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Associated Press 


The phenomenal Boston Kid 
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Titanic Ted. The ‘first baseman was back 
on the grass at the foul line. The second 
sacker played a deep first base. The 
shortstop took a second baseman’s posi- 
tion for a lefthanded hitter. The third 
baseman was at least ten feet to the 
right of second base. The centerfielder 
played right center and the rightfielder 
moved back against the right field stands. 
The leftfielder, isolated in deep short, 
protected all left side positions. Williams 
resisted the temptation to bunt to the 
left and hit out at the first pitch. He 
grounded out between second and first. 
The fielders shifted again for Williams in 
the sixth and seventh innings but he 
walked. 

Lou Boudreau, Cleveland manager, re- 
sorted to this novel defense only after 
Williams had hit three homers and a 
single in the first game (Boston 11, Cleve- 
land 10) and doubled his first time up 
in the second (Boston 6, Cleveland 4). 
But Williams had a solution: “I’ll have 
to turn around and hit ’em righthanded.” 
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TENNIS: Pro King Riggs 


Professional tennis made its big bid for 
public recognition last ‘eek. Forgetting 
factional differences, the Professional 
Lawn Tennis Association (teachers and 
club pros) and the Professional Players 
Association signed a five-year contract 
for National Professional championship 
matches at the West Side Tennis Club in 
Forest Hills. As the first week-long tour- 
ney opened July 7, the pros knew that 
they had more than just games to win. 
To realize their nineteen-year ambition 
of a National Open, they had to, prove 
that they were as great a drawing card 
as the amateurs. 

Never in tennis history had a single 
championship attracted so many top 


names—Tilden, Budge, Riggs, Sabin, 


' Perry, Kovacs, and so on. down the list. 


All had made their mark in amateur ten- 
nis, then gone on to what they hoped 
were greenbacked pastures. 

De Lawd and Chillun; De Lawd of 
the courts was Mr. Tennis himself. For 


if the power of a name could bring them 
in at the gate, that name was Tilden. And 


so Big Bill masterminded this tourney as 
he had been masterminding other pro 
matches through the year. Long, lean, 
and still fit, he has promised to play 
style-perfect tennis as long as he can hold 
a racquet. At Forest Hills, his know-how 
carried him into the quarterfinals, where 
he met the Terrible Mite, Wayne Sabin. 
For two sets Tilden had everything. 
There was blinding speed in his service. 
His forehand shots sizzled. Spectators 
and Sabin were left gasping as the Old 
Master showed why he ruled tennis from 
1920 to 1930. But the pace wearied the 
53-year-old legs, and Sabin came on to 
win 4-6, 7-9, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0. 

Only slightly less dazzling a name was 
that of Don Budge. After Bill Tilden’s 
reign no one man captured the tennis 
world’s fancy until he came out of Cali- 
fornia in 1933 and started winning all 
the amateur titles in. competition. He 
is the only man to make the Grand Slam 
of tennis—American, British, French, and 
Australian crowns—in the same year 


Tilden Budge 
(1938). He entered the pro ranks at the 
end of the ’38 season and became king of 
that realm. Now back in action after serv- 
ice in the Army Air Forces, the 31l-year- 
old redhead was at Forest Hills to prove 
that he was still top man. When he met 
Frank Kovacs in the semifinals last Satur- 
day about 10,000 spectators saw two of 
the mightiest hitters in tennis battle it out. 
After a long, grueling, seesaw first set in 
which the last game was at deuce eight 
times, Budge sailed on to win 10-8, 
6-2, 6-2, 

In Kovacs, the pros proved again that 
they have the most colorful and uninhib- 
ited topnotcher in big-time sport. The 
6-foot-3 jester plays the game with spon- 
taneous gaiety and great dexterity. He is 
a skillful racqueteer who makes difficult 
shots behind his back and between his 
legs. He clowns and kids on the court and 
the crowd loves it—for the first hour or so. 
When he senses that the fans are no 
longer amused he settles down to a hard 
and seriously played brand of tennis. He 
has won four, been runner-up in four, 
and semifinalist in four out of twelve pro 
tournaments since April 1, 
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The top-seeded player at Forest Hills 
was Bobby Riggs. In tuning-up exhibi- 
tions thus far this year he had already 
proved at Budge’s expense that his claim 
to the throne might not be just pretense. 
He won 27 out of 51 matches from the 
still unreconditioned Budge. During the 
week, by beating Sabin 6-1, 6-3, 6-4, he 
advanced through his half of the draw to 
the finals. So last Sunday he again faced 
Budge-this time for the “big” cham- 
pionship. 

Playing his skillful defensive game, 
Riggs patrolled the back court and wait- 
ed out Budge’s errors. Despite flashes of 
greatness, Budge succumbed 6-3, 6-1, 
6-1. In a tournament where play followed 
advance seedings closely, Riggs’s victory 
was surprising only because of the ease 
with which he mastered Budge. 

Earn’s Earnings: But it was none of 
these stars, long ago tested and proved, 
that the Forest Hills crowd made the 
“pet” of the tournament. The most re- 
freshing personality in the championship 








Riggs 


was 25-year-old Carl Earn of Los An- 
geles. Discharged from the Navy in Janu- 
ary, he turned pro in February because 
“I'd never been East and this was my 
chance.” Unlike most pros, he shows no 
conceit in his engaging frankness. “I beat 
Billy Talbert,” he says, “but he had a bad 
leg.” (He can think of no excuse for 
beating such stars as Alejo Russell, Ar- 
gentine champ, and Tom Brown, the 
Wimbledon sensation.) Waiting to face 
Budge in the quarterfinals he grinned: 
“ ? 

My stomach don’t feel so good. After 
all, it’s like meeting Joe Louis.” As Budge 
made several consecutive points, Earn 
confided to the grandstand that he was 
only warming the great man up for the 
semifinals. When.one of the spectators 
shouted encouragement, Carl shrugged 
his shoulders, spread wide his hands, and 
said: “Too much class.” 

Despite his good nature and incessant 
flow of chatter, Earn plays a hard-fought 
game. As he says: “After all, every point’s 
a dollar now.” The curly haired ex-Navy 
baker has one of the most unorthodox 
and jerky styles ever seen on the courts. 


He depends on trick shots and a weird 
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variety of deceptive spins. His capability 
was so respected by Budge that the 


Great Don took no chances and played 


hang-up tennis to eliminate the young- 
ster 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. But the spectators were 
still around to cheer him on in the semi- 


finals of the doubles, in which he was 


paired with Ceorge Lott, who started 


winning doubles titles in 1928. However, 
Riggs and Welby Van Horn proved too 
skillful, and the young pro and the vet- 


eran went down fighting, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-2, 7-5. Riggs and Van Horn bowed in 
the finals to Kovacs and Fred Perry 1-6, 
6-3, 7-5, 6-4. 


Something Ventured: At the week's 


end, the tennis pros knew they had 
proved that the American sports public 
appreciates a good thing. Tennis fans had 
turned out to see some of the best tennis 


ever seen on courts where only the great- ’ 


est tennis is played. In the enthusiasm 
and size of the crowd, the orderliness of 
the tournament as a whole, and its finan- 


cial success (over $38,000 gate), the pros 
felt they had potent arguments for the 


feasibility of a National Tennis Open in 
the near future. 













GREAT OUTDOOR MAN: 


Loves his exercise but what a beating his poor 
hair takes from the wind and broiling sun. His 
hair always looks wild as pampas grass. And 


combing it with water simply doesn’t keep it 
in place. Kreml is famous to groom dry, wild 
**sun-baked” hair. Keeps it neat as a pin allday. 


~~ 


BOXING: Sacrificial Tami 


It is a sad thing that Tami Mauriello, 
at the tender age of 23, should be called 
upon to make the supreme professional 
sacrifice. But Mike Jacobs has a contract 
with the Yankee Stadium for a September 
fight. Heavyweight championships draw 
the most money. Uncle Mike loves money. 
Ergo, young Tami has been chosen as 
victim for Joe Louis’s 23rd defense 


i i yind-tossed hair look : . . 
He realized his tousled, wind-tossed hair looked of las cadens. "fae “ama se 


‘a mess’ so he foolishly plastered it down with 


greasy goo. Girls laughed in his face. If only he ered a serious contender—but who fight- 
were up-to-date and would try Kreml. It keeps 
hair looking so handsome—never greasy, oily 
or sticky. 


ing today is capable of challenging 
Louis’s supremacy? 

On the basis of his record, which looks 
good in print, Tami was the logical 
choice. He has won 69 of his 77 bouts. 
He has dropped seven decisions and 
fought one draw. He has a winning streak 
of twelve fights, eleven of which have 
been knockouts. His last match was a 
fifth-round KO of Bruce Woodcock, the 
British heavyweight champion All of 
which sounds impressive until one con- 
siders what Louis might have done to the 
same contenders. 

Often knocked down but never 
knocked out, Tami is an aggressive punch- 
er with a jolting left and a strong right. 
He has a deformed ankle which makes it 
impossible for him to wage a running 
fight. He can’t hide and he can’t run. 

In the past, sportswriters have tagged 
Tami with alliterative but derisive nick- 
names like Bronx Blimp, Terrific Tub, and 
Fordham Falstaff. What Louis will tag 
him remains to be seen on Sept. 18 for 
$30 ringside to $3 bleachers. Uncle Mike 
anticipates a million dollar gate (he 
anticipated three million for the Louis- 

Conn fight and actually got less than 
two million) and a crowd of between 
ss 60,000 and 75,000 compared with the 
45,000 at the Louis-Conn fiasco. 








THEN GETS SENSE: 


What a difference Kreml makes in his hair! And 
how gals go for men with attractive, Kreml- 
groomed hair. Kreml makes hair so much easier 
to comb. Makes it stay in place looking so neat 
even on a scorching, windy summer’s day. 
Try Kreml today! 

e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. 
Buy a bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml 
daily for a cleaner scalp —for better-groomed hair. 


KREML Yate 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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THE FLEET’S IN! Part of the Trailer fleet is being 
loaded while trucks and drivers are making deliveries 
with the other Fruehaufs. By “shuttling”, one truck 
and driver actually take the place of two or more 
ordinary trucks. The driver pulls in af night with an 
empty Trailer . . . uncouples his truck . . . leaves 
the next morning with a fully-loaded unit. 


DOUBLE BOTTOMS—Advantages of “shuttling” are 
multiplied when 2-Trailer “trains’’ are used. On trips 
to Adrian or Port Huron, for example, the second 
Trailer is “spotted” at a branch en route for unload- 
ing, while the first Trailer goes on with deliveries 
..». picking up the 4-wheel unit on return. Time, 


manpower and equipment are conserved! 





“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION” 
aan 


TRUCKS PAY THEIR WAY 
«ee and MORE 


Commercial vehicle oper- 
ators not only pay their 
share for road building 
and maintenance—but over- 
pay yearly from $5 each 
for small farm trucks up to 
$287 each for Truck-Trailers 
of over 5-ton capacity. Re- 
ports show that from 1925 
to 1943 almost 2 billion 
dollars has been taken from 
highway tax funds-.and 
used for other purposes. 





eee 
IT CAN PULL MORE 
THAN IT CAN CARRY 











Each Truck Does Work of Two or More 
Since Lee & Cady Switched to Trailers 


One of the nation’s largest food 
wholesalers, Lee & Cady of Detroit, 
depends on a fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 


ers for deliveries to 15,000 stores in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
In their Detroit operation, Lee & 


Cady operate a complete “shuttle” 


‘ ‘ 
system with Fruehauf “Automatics” 
...8trucks handle 16 Trailers! This 
flexible delivery method has proved 


so successful that it is being extend- 


ed to all the company’s branches. 
The pictures below tell the story. 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. + Detroit 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 





























NO IDLE POWER—Trucks and drivers are constantly 
busy ... never stand idle whilé Trailers are loading. 
With modern warehousing methods, shipments for 40 
to 60 stores go into the Trailer in rotation . . . ready 
for delivery as needed. The 20-foot Fruehaufs carry 
loads that average about 10 tons, yet they’re pulled 
by trucks designed to carry a fraction of that weight. 


g 


} QUAKER FOODS y 
7 ‘> aor 7 th Ft 






STORE-DOOR DELIVERIES—A Truck-Trailer turns in 
the same radius as the short truck that pulls it... 
gets up narrow alleys and through congested traffic 
with amazing ease. Besides greater load capacity ... 
with fewer trips . . . and the multiple savings of 
“shuttle” operation . . . Lee & Cady will tell you 


that Fruehauf Trailers outlive 3 to 4 trucks! 





— 
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A “Freight” 


HALFWAY 
ROUNO 


The WORLD! 


If we were to make up a 
single freight train to haul this year’s 


great corn crop, it would stretch half- 
way around the world, 


Four and a half million farmers 
will harvest about three billion 
bushels of corn this year and 
many of them are depending upon 
us to move their crop—our na- 
tion’s biggest by any measure- 
ment—to market. 


The Wabash also will haul 
many products made from this 
corn...such as syrups, starch, 
candy, breakfast foods, penicil- 
lin, paper, corn alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, shatter-proof glass, 
prepared animal feeds, and more 
than one hundred other corn 


products... ALLGO WABASH! 


, “Fallow the Flog” 
THOSE WHO KNOW 


NNO te ue Grebe? 
WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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Sovfoto 
Alexandroff: Moscow mourns him 


He Wrote as They Pleased 
Unlike his world-famous contempo- 
raries Serge Prokofieff and Dimitri Sho- 


stakovich, Alexander Alexandroff was a 
composer who got into no governmental 
hot water over the creation of new ideas— 


musical or otherwise. When the Com- 


munist party wanted songs about a 
“sacred” war, he wrote one. When it 
wanted people’s songs about the joys of 


faithful veterans retuming home to 
equally faithful wives, he wrote them too. 
Most obligingly of all, it was Alexandroff 
who wrote the music for the new Soviet 
national anthem in 1943, when policy 
dictated something less inflammatory 
than the “Internationale” be adopted. 

Not only a composer, Alexandroft was 
also known throughout the Soviet Union 
as the conductor and art director of the 
famous Red Army Song and Dance En- 
semble. He started this rousing organiza- 
tion in 1928 with eight singers, two 
dancers, an accordion player, a monolo- 
gist, and a trumpeter. During the war 
years, it numbered about 300, traveled 
more than 300,000 miles to military in- 
stallations all over, and was familiar to 
every Allied »ersonaze who visited Rus- 
sia. It was even said the ensemble would 
have journeyed abroad as it had planned 
before war came, had not the illness of 
Alexandroff prevented. 

For all this faithful activity, Alex- 
androff was made a major general and a 
Doctor of Science. He was awarded the 
Orders of the Red Banner of Labor and 
the Red Star, the Medals for Distin- 
guished Labor, Defense of Moscow, and 
Victory over Germany—plus the Stalin 
Prize and the highest award of the 
Soviets, the Order of Lenin. Last week, 
Alexander Vassilievich Alexandroff, the 
very model of a modern Soviet composer, 
died—honored in his own country, but 
virtually unheard of anywhere else. 


New Records 


Bacu: BRANDENBURG ConcERTOS Nos. 
3 AND 4. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony. Victor. Four 12-inch 
records in album, $4.85. A dynamic and 
full-bodied Bach which may make the 
purists want to stick with the earlier 
Busch recording (Columbia). 

BraHMs: SympHony No. 1. Leopold 
Stokowski and the Hollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony. Victor. Five 12-inch plastic rec- 
ords in album, $10.85. Like the previous 
De Luxe releases, this one is marvelously 
engineered. Though Stokowski’s reading 
is far less affected than usual, it may still 
be too lush for some—especially at this 
price. 

Mozart: Viotin Concerto No. 5 1nN 
A Major. Adolf Busch and the Busch 
Chamber Players. Columbia. Four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.85. The proper 
Mozart style, perhaps, but the sound 
thereof is much too dry and harsh for 
comfort. 


Wo.rcanc AmapEus Mozart: His 
Story AND His Music. José Ferrer, nar- 
rator, Max Goberman and orchestra, and 
Simon Rady, producer and director. Vox. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $3.75. 


The first of a Music Master series by the 
firm which has recently bought the Amer- 


ican rights to the French Polydor label. 


Extremely well done in story and in 
music, this album is calculated to make 
any growing youngster feel friendly 


toward Mozart and—if the standard is 


upheld—toward the Schubert, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Chopin, and Tchaikovsky which 
are to come. 


BERLIN: AnniE Get Your Gun. Ethel 


Merman, Ray Middleton, original cast 
and chorus under Jay Blackton. Decca. 


Six 10-inch records in album, $5.25, If 
you haven’t seen the Broadway musical, 
this is well worth the price of a vicarious 
admission. If you have seen the show, 
you need a reminder of the effervescent 
Ethel in all her glory. 

Rome: Cari ME Mister. Betty Gar- 
rett, Lawrence Winters, original cast and 
chorus under Lehman Engel. Decca. Five 
10-inch records in album, $4.25. Another 
sample of how the rest of the country can 
sit in on a Broadway hit through records. 
The lyrics rate top billing. 

ARLEN AND MERCER: St. Louis Wom- 
AN. Pearl Bailey, Ruby Hill, June Haw- 
kins, Harold Nicholas, original cast and 
chorus under Leon Leonardi. Capitol. 
Five 10-inch records in album, $4.50. 
The show has closed, but that’s no reason 
to stop hearing the inimitable Pearl 
Bailey singing “Legalize My Name” and 
Ruby Hill’s version of “Come Rain or 
Come Shine.” 

STELLA Brooxs: Accompanied by Joe 
Sullivan, piano, and instrumental ensem- 
ble, Disc. Three 10-inch records in album, 
$3.15. Sometimes reminiscent of Lee 
Wiley, Miss Brooks is nevertheless more 
often a style unto herself. 
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A Golf Scene, painted especially for the 
Brown-Forman Collection by Harrison F. Miller 


BLENDED WHISKY 


A de LIGHT ful climax to any sport—Brown-Forman's King 





of pre-war Whisky—from Kentucky! Enjoy its smooth mellow- 
ness, coupled with full-flavored, satisfying taste! Then you'll 
know why more and more are asking for Brown-Forman’s 


King Whisky at their favorite club, bar or package store! 


BROWN-FORMAN ODISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 
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whiskies in this product are S! months or more old, 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits, 86 proof, 
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AMERICA’S in a hurry for houses...for wood to 
build! Prefabricated plywood homes, shop-fabri- 
cated walls and floors, partitions and roofs, 
wooden units are in demand. 

To meet such immediate demand, fast, sturdy 
construction methods have been made possible 
through the use of Cyanamid resin adhesives. 
Moisture-resistant bonds for doors, millwork and 
joint assemblies for prefabricated houses can be 
produced in short order, Low cost, high-quality, 


weather-resistant plywood can be turned cut on a 


Cyanamid Resin Adhesives... help solve a housing problem 


fast, mass-production basis. 

Cyanamid’s line of resin adhesives and indus- 
trial resins is helping to speed production of many 
other wood products. Formulations are available 
that produce sporting goods, wooden assemblies 
such as boat hulls, truck bodies, station wagons, 
musical instruments, laminated timber, or the 
bonding of laminates to wood. 

Complete technical staff is at your command to 
help you obtain the benefits of resin adhesives. 


What is your gluing problem? #Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





Beetle* Melmac* Melurac* 


Laminac* Urac* 


‘4 , anand Lastics 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ° PLASTICS DIVISION * 35 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Getting Cornell’s Goat 


The Detroit Free Press wondered last 
week if the Bikini explosion would have 
an afterglow in the Associated Press of- 
fice. The Free Press noted an AP para- 
graph from Bikini: 

““These goats . . . were not the ordi- 
nary garden variety of goats . . . They 
had been especially trained in noncha- 
lance at Cornell . . . In the goats’ curricu- 
lum they were taught to. . . just stand 
and stare.’ 

“This newspaper has grave fears that 
the illustrious alumni of Cornell Uni- 
versity will be suing the Associated Press 
for perhaps a total of a billion dollars.” 


oo 


United Histories 


The burning of Washington in 1814 is 
righteously written off in Canadian text- 
books as revenge for the burning of York 
(now Toronto) by American troops. The 
American schoolboy, on the other hand, 
gets a somewhat indignant version, label- 
ing the burning as pure vandalism. On 
the British capture of the Chesapeake in 
the War of 1812, British schoolboys get 
a sort of Technicolor pirate opus, with 
the footnote that this was a considerable 
British victory. Most American textbooks 
give the Chesapeake incident the brush- 
off, if they bother to mention it at all. 

Such slanted versions of history’s head- 
lines have worried the National Educa- 
tion Association for years. The week of 
July 1, at its annual convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., the NEA spotted a chance to get 
some action and neatly hooked it. The 
opportunity was the formation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, which so far 
includes 10 of the United Nations. (Out- 


standing non-members are the United 
States and Russia. United States member- 
ship is pending in Congress, but so far 
Russia has cold-shouldered her invitation. ) 

The NEA is plugging for a universal 
history book, edited by leading interna- 
tional historians. For the editors of its uni- 
versal history, the NEA has in mind men of 
the stature of Charles Beard, H. G. Wells, 
and James Shotwell. Willard E. Givens, 
NEA executive secretary, said the plan 
would work like this: The UNESCO, 
after selecting its panel, would ask each of 
the United Nations to commission its 
leading historian to write a general his- 
tory of his country, with emphasis on its 
cultural contributions. These histories 
would then come up for blue penciling 
by the UNESCO panel, which would 
circulate the standard textbook in all 
United Nations schools. 

Givens admitted the project is a tough 
one. But because this universal history 
would merely supplement and not replace 
the standard textbooks, he feels the idea 
has even chances of shaping up. As to 
how many volumes the universal text- 
book would run, and how many millions 
of preliminary words the historians would 
bat out on their typewriters, not even 
Givens could hazard a guess. 

Other NEA convention highlights: 

@ Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Washington, was elected new NEA 
president. Leonard L. Bowman of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., was elected vice president 
and B. F. Stanton of Alliance, Ohio, 
treasurer. 
@ The Association asked Federal aid of 
$250,000,000 a year to improve the sup- 
ply and quality of American teachers. 
With the average salary $35 a week, pub- 
: lic schools have lost 














Our textbooks’ version of the burning of Washington 


500,000 _ teachers 
since 1942, and 
there has been a 
nose dive of 53 per 
cent in the number 
of students prepar- 
ing for teaching 
jobs. 

@ An investigation 
of minimum teach- 
ing requirements 
was recommended. 
The NEA said that 
110,000 public 
school teachers are 
unable to meet 
minimum require- 
ments in their own 
states. 


@ The Association 
went on record as 
favoring an ex- 
change of educa- 
tional methods with 
Soviet Russia, with 


Culver no secrets on either 
side. 
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| Mined 
with Pleasure... 
Southern Comfort 


COLLINS 











SOUTHERN COMFORT 


. lemon, orange and a 
+ cherry. 











FROM AN 
OLO PRINT: 


The Levee 
at St. Louis 


COLLINS 


Jigger Southern Com- 
fort. Juice 4% lime or 
lemon. Ice and fill 
Collins glass with soda. 
Garnish with slice of 








It’s so different...the 
tall, cooling, Southern 
Comfort Collins. Smart. 
Refreshing. Surprisingly 
smooth! Try it, soon. 
Read the booklet on the 


bottle for recipes you’re 


sure to enjoy. 


There Only Che 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR 





Americas dt Tersalile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 














A pale dry beer 
of exquisite charm 











MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAW BLADE! 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 





: Durham 
Barber-type 
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The New Bondage 


“Of Human Bondage’’ Somerset 
Maugham’s story of the club-footed medi- 
cal student who falls in love with a tramp, 
has been rescreened by Warner Brothers 
—why just now, it is difficult to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, the film is well 
enough directed and contains enough bits 
of superlative acting to make it worth 
seeing, although it does not measure up 
to the original version. It lacks the polish 
necessary for a great production and 
leaves the impression that it could have 
been much better than it is. 

Paul Henreid has the thankless task— 
to those who remember Leslie Howard’s 


ly deserves. Carey’s earlier renunciation 
of Nora Nesbit (Alexis Smith) has made 
it abundantly clear that he wouldn't 
know a good woman even if she were 
tattooed on him. (Or HuMaAN BonDaAGE. 
Warner Brothers. Henry Blanke, pro- 
ducer. Edmund Goulding, director.) 


| aa 


Marine Ashore 


Any ex-Marine who planks down four 
bits for RKO’s “Till the End of Time” 
may be nonplussed to learn that, in his 
last landing, the situation is anything but 
well in hand. 

After Pfc. Cliff Harper (Guy Madison) 


clears the Marine separation center, he 





Culver 


“Of Human Bondage,” the old (Davis and Howard) and the new (Parker and Henreid) 


performance in 1934—of portraying the 
proud and sensitive Philip Carey, who 
punctuates his student career by return- 
ing, with infuriating regularity, to the 
waitress-turned-streetwalker who has es- 
sentially nothing but scorn for him. The 
role was tailor-made for Howard; the 
odds against Henreid are a little too 
lopsided. 

Top acting honors go to Eleanor Park- 
er, who drains every last drop out of the 
part of Mildred Rogers, the streetwalker’s 
role which made Bette Davis famous. 
Her final scene, when even Cary will have 
nothing more to do with her and she 
rips his apartment to shreds, is a superb 
example of the old “Hell hath no fury” 
axiom. 

Running close behind Miss Parker is 
Edmund Gwenn, who plays Anthelny, the 
eccentric at whose house Carey rests be- 
tween bouts with Mildred. Gwenn, who 
has never given a bad performance, in- 
fuses a great deal of warmth and humor 
into the part and makes it a welcome 
haven from the maddening troubles into 
which Carey insists on getting himself. 
His final gesture of good will is to give 
his daughter Sally (Janis Paige) to Carey, 
a stroke of good luck which Carey scarce- 


eagerly invades Los Angeles and home 
only to find that civilian life is not as 
advertised in the slickies. Bored by his 
own backyard, Cliff projects a desire for 
rest and acclimation into a resentment 
against his folks, the factory foreman, and 
the teen-aged, incorrigible Miss from next 
door. 

Fortunately for the audience, the pic- 
ture quickly uncorks that most ancient 
of therapeutic devices—the beautiful babe. 
This time she’s Pat Ruscomb (Dorothy 
McGuire), a morose, moon-struck war 
widow. How Allen Rivkin, who wrote the 
screen play, reconciles one neurotic help- 
ing another had best be dumped in a 
psychiatrist’s lap. Nevertheless, Pat’s love, 
the troubles of an old leatherneck buddy 
(Robert Mitchum), and a barroom brawl 
with social significance all combine to 
jerk the malcontent out of his doldrums. 

Miss McGuire, as a Claudia in reverse, 
chalks up another polished performance, 
while Madison seems adequately convinc- 
ing as the bumptious blunderer. But 
Mitthum’s portrayal of an alternately 
tough-and-tender cowpuncher from New 
Mexico lassos top acting honors. 

“Till the End of Time” bristles with 
cloying clichés about wearers of the rup- 
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BE SURE YOU SEE THE WEW 
POSTWAR FEATURES OF THE 





MIRACLE ELECTRIC TRUCK 


THAT CUT MY HANDLING 
COSTS $24,480 2°! 


Yes, you get more—much more in the amazing NEW 
POSTWAR TRANSPORTER—the miracle electric truck 
long famed for cutting handling costs in half and taking 
the work out of every material moving job. 

Astounding new money, time and work saving features 
have been added. Developments that lift loads faster, move 
them easier give longer life and greater efficiency to a 
unit already noted for energy-saving performance. 

Get all the facts about the new 1946 Transporter before 
you decide on any motorized hand truck. Send coupon. 


1. New 3-Second Foot Pedal 
3 Strokes and You Go!... Says Muscle Mike 









, CONTACTS 
SKID 












STROKES 
LIFT LOAD 
Three Tons Move With Amazing 


“‘Touch-of-your-Thumb” Ease 


The new 3-second Lift Pedal contains two pistons or cylin- 
ders, the high pressure (low speed) cylinder being housed 
inside the low pressure (high speed) piston. Both cylinders 
are actuated by the cam when the foot pedal is depressed. 
One easy stroke of the foot pedal quickly engages skid. 





When load resistance is encountered, 
the fluid from the larger or low pres- 
sure cylinder by-passes back into the 
reservoir, and the high 
pressure cylinder is em- 
ployed to raise the load. 
So first stroke of 
the foot pedal 
engages the 
load, and two 








2. New Safety Brake Action 


Complete ‘“‘dead-man” control 
is assured by a double shoe ex- 
ternal contracting type larger 
diameter brake, which provides 
four to five times more braking 
effort. This gives you a Posi- 
tive Mechanical Brake more 
efficient and safer the instant 
control handle is released to 
upright position. 

















3. Double-Pitch Reduction Chain Drive prolongs life of unit. 

4.New Magnetic Contactor Utilizes Silver Alloy Tips to 
give ten times more life. 

5.Carbon Brushes in Commutator Type Collector Ring 
Replace Copper Fingers to eliminate lubrication, in- 
crease wearing quality. 








6. Easy To Get At 
Power Unit 


Changes in design have 
been made, so that all 
parts of the power unit 
are easily accessible. The 
wiring system has been 
simplified, and com- 
ponent parts compactly 
placed where they can be 
reached easily for lubri- 
cation, adjustment and 
inspection. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











Simple Lubrication—Easy Adjustment 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR ALL THAT'S NEW 








t i 
{ AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY i 
| Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. i 
' 63 West 87th St., Dept.K., Chicago 20, Illinois 4 
: Please mail me without cost or obligation, complete facts about H 
the NEW Postwar TRANSPORTER. . 

( ) Have an A.T.C. Specialist call and survey i] 

my material handling costs. - 

CamDERy NEMO seccccccccccdesccscccccccice eee : 

WR i acidaatadunagedaaswages POSHIOE:. 000 <<< ” - 

Street Address ........eeesecececscccececes eeee a 

< CP recaees pdendwdaacaveccaedes MAG sciciccee : 
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Man about to land a fish... 


He’ll be whipping a swift trout stream just a few hours from now. That’s 
why he’s here tonight—to clean up all his work before a long weekend. 


How can he dictate so late . . . alone? He uses Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation! He can talk his work away—early, late, or through the lunch 
hour, without being dependent on his secretary. 


What’s more, he can relax... dictate in an easy conversational 
voice. The new close-talking electronic microphone records even a 
whisper, yet filters out all interfering sounds. 


Freed from note-taking, his secretary is able to do her other work 
better and protect him from interruptions. And she doesn’t know what 
“overtime’’ means! 


Both of them find that Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles 
their ability to get things done! 


Like to see the new Dictaphone electronic equipment? Your nearest 
Dictaphone representative will gladly show you models for cabinet, 
stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept.C-72,420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 
Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Chevecree Dixeetion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 














McGuire and newcomer Madison 


tured duck, but both sweethearts and 
spouses will fancy the antics of handsome 
Guy and his doting Dorothy. (TILL THE 
Enp oF Time. RKO-Radio, Dore Schary, 
producer. Edward Dmytryk, director.) 


of 


Sanders in Paris 


Devotees of escapist, picaresque en- 
tertainment, as dished out by George 
Sanders, will have a splendid time at 
“A Scandal in Paris.” The more serious- 
minded moviegoers—those in search of 
fundamental truths—will not be so en- 
tertained. The best that can be said 
for the film is that neither it nor San- 
ders takes the story of Eugéne-Francois 
Vidocq too seriously. 

Sanders clearly enjoys himself in the 
role of the eighteenth-century thief who 
climaxes his career by becoming prefect 
of police in Paris. Attired in a fetching 
costume and flawless manners, he canters 
about the countryside stealing everything 
from horses to young girls’ affections, and 
finally becomes so enthralled with one 
of his female conquests that he decides 
to settle down and marry her instead of 
going ahead with plans to rob the Bank 
of Paris. Considering the fact that Signe 
Hasso plays the girl whom he marries, 
his decision is a sound one. 

There is a lot of additional romantic 
and adventurous byplay in the picture, a 
questionable amount of which would be 
recognized by the real Vidocq, were he 
able to attend. It is certain, however, that 
he would envy the finesse with which 
Sanders purloins a garter from the person 
of Carole Landis. This is not one of the 
major thefts in the story, but it is defi- 
nitely the most adroit. The supporting 
cast includes the veterans Akim Tamiroff, 
who was a prison companion of Sanders 
before his “reformation,” and Gene Lock- 
hart, chief of police, who marries Miss 
Landis. (A ScanpaL 1n Paris. United 
Artists. Arnold Pressburger, producer. 
Douglas Sirk, director.) 
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New Noralyn Mine 
tO expand annual production of 





TO MEET FUTURE world-wide requirements for industrial and agri- 
cultural phosphates, International is building the largest and most 
modern Phosphate Rock Mine in America...the NORALYN MINE 


near Bartow, Florida. 


In capacity, metallurgical innovations and quality of Phosphate : 
Rock to be produced, the NORALYN MINE will be unique in the 
history of the industry. When it begins operation in 1947, the pro- 


duction of Iaternational’s mines in Florida will be greatly expanded. 








As the largest producer in America, International has pioneered 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 


for thirty-six years in the development of improved processes for 


Florida Pebble Phosphate mining and refining Phosphate Rock. With the completion of its 
and present building program, International will be well prepared to 
Tennessee Phosphates supply a greatly increased tonnage of essential Phosphates for in- 


dustry and agriculture, at home and abroad, in the years that lie ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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Bedside Vasari 


Though Giorgio Vasari, painter and ar- 
chitect, was not himself a great artist, he 
realized that many of his Renaissance 
colleagues were. He worked hard on his 
“Lives of the Most Eminent Architects, 
Painters, and Sculptors of Italy,” and his 
resultant many-volume opus is indispens- 
able to scholars of Italian art. Now Simon 
and Schuster, hoping that Vasari will 
“make an equally indispensable bedside 
companion, have published a one-vol- 
ume Vasari edited by Betty Burroughs, 
art teacher and daughter of a former 
curator of painting at the Metropolitan 
Museum, Bryson Burroughs. 

Miss Burroughs has cut the English 
translation Mrs. Jonathan Foster made in 
1850 and added editorial notes which 
correct and round out the Renaissance 
author and point out such prejudices as 
his predilection for Florentine art. These 
notes are often livelier than the text, even 
though Vasari’s numerous descriptions of 
works of art are well larded with juicy 
tales and personality tidbits. Samples: 

@ When a merchant balked at Dona- 
tello’s price fot a bronze bust the sculptor 
dashed the work to pieces. “He said it 
was plain that the merchant was more 
accustomed to bargaining for horse beans 
than to buying sculpture.” 

@ Michelangelo, when told that Pope 
Paul IV wanted changes in the “Last 








Rubens? Sold for $92.38, Mrs, Darlington wants $100,000 


Judgment” murals because some of the 
figures were nude, retorted: “Tell His 
Holiness that this is a mere trifle, and 
can easily be done. Let him mend the 
world; paintings are easily mended.” 

€ To keep the dissipated Fra Filippo 
Lippi at work on a picture in his palace, 
Cosimo ‘de’ Medici “shut him up so that 
he would not waste his time gadding 
about. After two days of this confinement, 
Fra Filippo made a rope of the sheets 
on his bed and escaped by the window.” 
€ Leonardo da Vinci, who seldom com- 


pleted a work of art, frittered away time 
with many trivialities. For instance, “he 
had the intestines of a sheep cleaned and 
scraped until they were so fine that they 
could be held in the hollow of the hand. 
Then he fastened one end to a pair of 
bellows in another room and blew them 
up so that they filled the whole room, 
which was a very large one. Anyone who 
was there had to take refuge in a corner.” 
(Vasarr's LIVEs OF THE Artists. Abridged 
and edited by Betty Burroughs. 309 
pages. 64 pages of illustrations, 8 in full 
color. Simon and Schuster. $3.75.) 


‘Rubens’ in the Fogg 


The mystery of the elusive “Rubens” is 
now practically solved. Filing a $100,000 
suit against Harvard University last 
month, Mrs. Jean Bullitt Darlington of 
West Chester, Pa., charged Harvard’s 
Fogg Art Museum with 
losing a “Descent From 
the Cross,” an “authentic 
Rubens” she had bought 
in Antwerp in 1921. Two 
weeks later the painting 
turned up. Pending de- 
termination of ownership, 
it was returned to Har- 
vard by the lawyer of a 
“prominent Bostonian.” 

Last week the “promi- 
nent Bostonian,” a house 
painter named Harry 
Lacey, came out from be- 
hind his lawyer. At the 
same time, Richard Ride- 
out, whom the Fogg 
thought was Mrs. Dar- 
lington’s agent, showed 
up. From their stories the 
complicated tale of the 
painting’s disappearance 
was pieced together. 


It all began in 1940 
when Mrs. Darlington, a 
cousin of former Ambas- 
sador William Bullitt, de- 
cided she wanted to sell 
her painting. She con- 
sulted Rideout. Accord- 
ing to him and the Har- 
vard art authorities, he 
took it tg Harvard to be 
X-rayed. According to 
Mrs. Darlington, she sent 


it there herself, In any 





‘Metropolitan Museum of Art 




















Courtesy of Ann Honeycutt and James Thurber 


Dog for Dog: Alan Priest is the Ori- 
ental art curator at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. Mathias Komor 
is a dealer in Chinese art. One day 
Priest gave Komor the “How To Raise 
a Dog” book illustrated by Thurber. 
Then Komor gave Priest a seventeenth- 
century Thurber mutt in Chinese jade. 
And everybody lived happily ever after. 





case, several days later, after pronouncing 
the canvas no Rubens but a copy (pos- 
sibly by a Rubens pupil) of the famous 
Rubens painting in the Antwerp cathe- 
dral, the Fogg returned it to Rideout, 
who then hung it in the Grace Horne 
Galleries in che Boston Art Club. 

Mrs. Darlington did not ask about her 
painting for the next three years: In that 
time, Rideout went overseas for Lock- 
heed Aircraft, the Grace Horne Galleries 
shut down, and “Descent” descended to 
a storage basement. 

There, in 1942, it was seen by Lacey, 
who was painting the walls of the base- 
ment. The painting “intrigued” Lacey, he 
recalls, and he made a deal with Roy H. 
Baxter, Boston Art Club manager, who 
is now in the Army. For $52.38 owed him 
for the paint job and an additional $40, 
Lacey bought the painting from Baxter. 
Then he took the canvas home, hung it 
over his fireplace, and enjoyed it. There it 
stayed while lawyers and Burns detectives, 
at a cost of $10,000 according to Mrs. 
Darlington, hunted it as farnorthas Alaska. 

“It was the nicest thing I ever owned;” 
lamented Lacey. 

Mrs. Darlington, still mad, still planned 


to sue Harvard, 














































The power that stopped | 
a neighborhood brawl... 


can end industrial 


Public Opinion dozed peacefully in Denver’s suburbs. 


But downtown, a siren screamed—a riot car raced to 
a street fight in the slum district. As the police reached 
the scene, a knife flashed—a figure crumpled to the ground. 


Gang war? No, just kids. Slum kids. Ten, twelve, four: 
teen years old. 


“Why?” asked the editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News. “Why do these kids fight with knife and gun? 
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What makes them bad?” He sent reporters and photog- 
raphers to find out. Within 24 hours, he had the answer: 


Slums! 12 families in a single house . . . children sleep- 
ing on the floor, playing in garbage-littered streets. 


When that story was printed, Public Opinion sprang to life. 
Tough kids were sent to school. Slums were torn down. 
Denver built decent dwellings—to give kids a chance. 
A “little” problem? Well, the force that solved it... 


Strife ! 





-NO PROBLEM ON EARTH is too big, too tough 


for an aroused and enlightened Public Opinion. 
Neither local slums, nor world wars, nor 

atom bombs, nor the nation-wide scourge of 
labor strife... 


Public Opinion is stronger than a billion- 
dollar corporation, stronger than a million- 
man union. 


Time and again, America’s daily press 
has sounded this cry of warning: 


When either a management man or a labor 
leader has power to paralyze your town or 
your country... 

ITS TIME TO DO SOMETHING! 


Day after day, your newspaper exposes 
cunningly disguised propaganda . . . searches out 
for you the hidden motive, the foreign ideology, 
the political “‘party line” —on either side of a 
labor dispute. 


Read your newspaper thinkingly. When YOU 
have become aware of the danger, and determined 
on a course of action... then a solution of the 
problem is in sight. Because Public Opinion is 
YOU—multiplied by millions. 


“Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way” 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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ONE KEY... 







and witness exclusive Friden Fully 


Automatic Multiplication. Here’s 
how it works; set one factor in the Keyboard 
and the other in the Multiplier, touch ONE KEY 

and presto, the Carriage positions, the Dials clear, 
the Multiplication starts, the Carriage shifts until the problem 
is completed ...then both Keyboards clear and are ready for 
the next fully automatic multiplication or division. Ask 


your local Friden Representative for a demonstration of the 


many exclusive Friden effort saving Features. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


WOME OFFICE AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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wrote his pardon message—one of his- 
tory’s great documents of justice. When 
he signed his name to it he signed his 
own political death warrant. The storm 
of abuse that was heaped upon him was 
unparalleled. But it was exceeded later 
when he protested bitterly in defense of 
state’s rights when Cleveland sent the 
Federal troops to smash the great Pull- 
man strike. 

All this, and more, Fast tells in a clear, 
dispassionate prose style that makes ex- 
cellent reading. He shows the small, un- 
gainly governor, who never quite lost his 
German accent, and who hid a harelip 
beneath his mustache, as he must have 


been and not as he was viciously lam- 
pooned by the cartoonists of the American 
press. But for all his skill Fast has not 
written a great novel, Had he been con- 


tent to write a straightforward biography 
rather than a fictionalized one the effect 
would have been better. : 


But Altgeld was such an amazing man 
—a calculating, machine-bred politician, 
and a man of tremendous intellectual 


honesty at the same time—that anything 
that rescues him from obscurity is wel- 
come. He stood apart from his fellow 
politicians—he was that rare person, a 


man in office who could and did dare say 
“No.” Fast is at his skillful best when he 
probes into the rugged mind of this 


realistic man who remarked to Clarence 
Darrow that when he signed the pardons 
he would be a dead man. He was right. 
Some of Fast’s minor portraits—Darrow, 
Debs, Parsons the anarchist, and Emma 
Altgeld, his brave wife—ring very true. 
(THE AMERICAN: A MIDDLE WESTERN 
Lecenp. By Howard Fast. 337 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.) 


~~ 


Moravia Revisited 


“In the fall of 1938, when my wife and 
I left Czechoslovakia and came to Ameri- 
ca, it wouldn’t have occurred to me even 
remotely that seven years later I would 
return to my old home town, Moravska 
Ostrava, through the courtesy of the 
United States Army, as an American cit- 
izen and technical sergeant in the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division. It didn’t 
seem like seven years ago since I had left 
Europe. It seemed like 70 years, or may- 
be 700 years.” 

Joseph Wechsberg knew he was going 
back when he joined the Army; he knew 
it through the long months of training, of 
waiting in England, of crossing the Chan- 
nel to Omaha Beach, Normandy, and 
through the fighting that carried him 
from St. L6, Avranches, Paris, Luxem- 
bourg, and Bastogne, on to Cologne, Re- 
gensburg, Nuremberg, and the Czech 
border. In May 1945, he was in Prague, 
the smell of powder and smoke and dead 
flesh in his nostrils, an aching eagerness 
in his heart, and painful misgivings in his 
mind. Moravské Ostrava, an important 
coal-mining and iron- and steel-produc- 
tion center with a peacetime population 
of 125,000, lay 250 miles to the east deep 


in the Russian zone of Moravia. What 
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would he find there? Two years had 
passed since a terse Red Cross message 
had assured him that his wife’s parents 
were well. Of his own family he knew 
nothing, and, since they were Jews, he 
had little inclination to deceive himself 
with false hopes. 

Curiosity, duty, love—all impelled him 
forward. The voluntary exile must see 
for himself what had happened behind 
Hitler’s dark curtain. “Homecoming,” the 
story of what Wechsberg found consti- 
tutes one of the most poignant accounts 
of the European tragedy, of this phase of 
it at any rate, to reach the American peo- 
ple. In the broken stones of his own home 


he read the pitiful fate of millions of inno- 


cent people; in the eyes of his wife’s 
parents he read the tragedy anew. 


No Way Back: Wechsberg is an 


acute observer of men and men’s mo- 
tives, as everybody knows who has read 


even one of the 21 sketches in his earlier 
book, “Looking for a Bluebird.” He has 
humor, wit, charm, and even more, a big 
heart—a heart, indeed, bigger than a Wil- 


liam Saroyan can imagine. For Wechs- 

. . > 
berg, unlike Saroyan, recognizes man’s 
inherent weakness. So the account of his 


return comprehends these weaknesses, 
making the tragedy all the more profound 
and foreshadowing the difficulties that 
still beset and probably always will beset 
the little people of Europe. Listen to one 
of his Jewish friends, an ex-inmate of a 
concentration camp and one of the city's 


80 Jews who remained out of a popula- 
tion of 8,000: “People hate each other be- 
cause one man was in Oswiecim and the 
other was ‘only’ in Dachau. It’s crazy but 
I feel like that myself.” 

Of a thousand people he had known in 
his home town, Wechsberg found nine. 

“I had discovered that there was no 
bridge leading from the past to the pres- 
ent. No way back . . .” Still, he con- 
cludes, it was better to know, for now 
there no longer was doubt. Now he was 
going home at last—to America. (HOME- 
cominc. By Joseph Wechsberg. 118 
pages. Knopf. $1.50.) 


Other New Books | 


BLUE-WATER MEN AND OTHER CAPE 
Coppers. By Katherine Crosby. 288 
pages. Macmillan. $3.50. A work of love 
about Cape Cod by a writer who has ex- 
plored the Cape from Falmouth to Chat- 
ham and Provincetown, rambling over 
back roads from village to village, listen- 
ing to legends and humorous anecdotes 
and reveling in the rich lore of the few 
remaining old blue-water men. A valu- 
able book for anyone even casually ac- 
quainted with the Cape. 

THERE Comes A Time. By Thomas 
Bell. 288 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. The 
rather pat story of a 40-year-old bank 
teller who joins a union, becomes one 
of its most active members, and gets the 
feeling that he has become “a productive 
member of society.” Bell has a flair for 
idiom, but he fails to dig very deeply. 
The result is a mildly dull book. 























This unique development in trans- 
portation is shredding freight- 
and distribution-costs throughout 
America. Motor-transport by 
truck-trailer cuts big slices from 
overall hauling expense. 

The original cost of trailers, in- 
cluding tractors to pull them, is 
only 60% to 70% as much as for, 
trucks to haul an equal volume of 
goods. Even for only two trailers 
and one tractor instead of two 
trucks, the savings in equipment- 
investment is astonishing! — with 
the trailer providing tremendously 
greater body-space as well. 

Moreover, maintenance with 
trailers, is considerably lower. They 
outlast several, frequently many 
trucks. ‘‘Lay-up”’ of the tractor 
power-unit, since it is separate, 
never “ties-up” your trailer body- 
space. You simply substitute an- 
other tractor, and your trailer 
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stays at constant, productive, 
profitable work! 


THESE SAVINGS TODAY 
PROVE TO BE EVEN GREATER 

—for newer, advanced-type trailers, 
made by Trailmobile, continue to 
demonstrate still lower and lower 
operating costs. This is due to 
Trailmobile’s EXCLUSIVE design 
and construction by ELECTRON- 
IC stress-measurement — assuring 
unparalleled strength and endur- 
ance for their special lightness of 
weight! And also due to Trailmo- 
bile’s acknowledged “easiest pulling 
under-carriage in the industry”! 

So. see the Certified Trailer- 
Transportation Consultant at your 
NEAR-BY TRAILMOBILE 
BRANCH. You’ll be glad you did! 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


RAILMOBILE’ 
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—-71 “Homefolks” Service Centers 














From Swimming Pools to 
Radar Laboratories—they 
all use 


TRADE MARK 


Refrigeration 


These four uses are typical of the 
extremely wide variety of appli- 
cations of Frick Refrigeration. 
Whether you need temperatures of 
130 degrees above zero or 130 de- 
grees below, 
you can hold 
them depend- 
ably, and au- 
tomatically _ if 
desired, with 
Frick Equip- 
ment. 

When you 
select Frick 
Refrigeration you can specify equip- 
ment using either ammonia, methyl 
chloride, or Freon. Experience with 
tens of thou- gee 
sands of satis- 
fied customers 
is back of our 
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Democratic Gloom in New York 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The death of Sidney Hillman 
doubles the political woes of the New 
York Democrats. Mr. Hillman was a 
political genius of sorts. In New York 
he used his big union to organize the 
American Labor party. He built the. 
PAC, by the same method, through 
the CIO. His European background 
gave him mastery of the technique of 
political infiltration of unions and par- 
ties by small but virile 
groups of followers. His 
ideology was not Commu- 
nistic, but his political 
methods borrowed liberally 
from abroad. After Hill- 
man’s illness became more 
serious, things were not the 
same, either in the national 
PAC or the New York 
ALP. To his disciples and 
political allies, Hillman was 
not an expendable man. - 

The blow will fall heaviest on the 
Democratic party in New York State, 
where Governor Dewey will certainly 
be a candidate to succeed himself. 
Since his defeat for the Presidency, 
Dewey has taken little part in na- 
tional politics. He is a trim, serious 
administrator who loves details. It 
takes a long time to get the results of 
such virtue over to the public. They 
don’t make headlines. But painstaking 
effort ultimately comes to public con- 
sciousness. That has happened in 
Dewey’s case. People say they don’t 
know much about it, but “Dewey 
seems to be a good governor.” A man 
who creates that impression is hard 
to attack and hard to beat. 

Dewey is not always tactful, and for 
a considerable time he was not well 
liked in the legislature and in the state 
Republican organization. Six months 
ago, it looked as if he could not be 
reelected. 


At that time, the Democratic lead- 
ers made a great mistake. They de- 
cided informally to run against Dewey 
the Hon. James M. Mead, junior 
United States senator from New York. 
Now it appears, at this late date, that 
there is no other suitable candidate, 
and the Democrats are very, very 
much afraid that their man can’t make 
the grade. 

The weaknesses of Mead should 
have been apparent all the time. His 
ascent to the Senate was achieved at 
a time when all that a New York 
Demccrat needed was to end _ all 
speeches with a ringing eulogy of the 





great humanitarian in the White 
House. Now Mead stands on his own. 
He is handsome and affable. But he 
has no imagination and no punch. He 
touches all the political bases—espe- 
cially when he is on first and the next 
batter hits a home run. But he is not 
what my colleague, John Lardner, 
would call a powe. hitter. 

Both parties are short of Senatorial 
eligibles. The Democrats 
may run ex-Governor Leh- 
man, who would not draw 
as he did when he ran for 
governor. The Republicans 
are talking about Irving 
Ives, an able but not well- 
known Republican assembly 
leader. John Foster Dulles, 
international lawyer and ad- 
viser to various UN activi- 
ties, is a possibility. It is the 
patronage of the governor's 
office which interests political organi- 
zations, and there the Republicans 
have the advantage. 

New York Democracy is troubled 
with ills—some are new; some are old. 
There has never been a healing of the 
wounds caused when James A. Farley 
veered away from the New Deal. Four 
years ago, an open fight developed 
over the nomination for governor, and 
Farley’s man won. Then Dewey beat 
Farley’s man. 

The old New York Democratic shib- 
boleths, so effectively used by Al 
Smith, Robert Wagner and F. D. 
Roosevelt, are worn thin. Social legis- 
lation and the like are here, and every- 
body accepts them. There isn’t much 
speechmaking material in settled 
issues. 

Tammany Hall is the sick man of 
New York. It is in weak hands and is 
rocked with dissension. The boss of 
Brooklyn, Frank V. Kelly, has just 
died. The left-wing parties, already 
badly split, may, with Hillman’s 
death, utterly disintegrate. Only in the 
Bronx, where E. J. Flynn holds the 
reins, are conditions good. But you 
can’t win a state election with one 
healthy county. 


President Truman is not very 
popular in New York. Labor is cold 
because of his emergency action; man- 
agement is cold because he vetoed 
the Case bill. Small shopkeepers have 
no love for the OPA. And there is no 
Roosevelt name to work its magic. 
Things may change, but now all is 
gloom in the New York Democracy. 
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Initiation in 





1 “The official weleome and initia- 

tion for the tenderfoot in some of 
northern British Columbia’s lumbering 
camps,” writes a friend of Canadian 
Club Whisky, “is a burling contest with 
one of the lumbermen. The idea is to 
keep the log spinning furiously, then 
stop it short so as to toss your opponent. 
This is one the tenderfoot never wins. 
And br-r-r-r —is that water cold! 





2 “I thought I was being hazed again at break- 3 “All day long the woods rang with the yell, A “Most exciting sight for me, though, was 


fast when the cook stacked my plate chin-high 


‘Timber!’ as the great trees came crashing 
with wheatcakes. No one could eat that many, | down. They really grow them big in these parts... 
thought. But up here that’s just a snack! I saw many that measured a good five feet through. 


the ‘high climber’ sent up to cut off the tree- 
tops. As the top jerks away, his perch vibrates like 
a tuning fork. [Us a neat trick to hang on. 


5 “Tt oceurs to me now that this adventure ended as it 

began. For it was over a Canadian Club highball in a 
New York penthouse that | was invited to visit the camp. 
And it was over a Canadian Club highball in a British Columbia 
cabin that I spent my last evening there.” 

mnie Ce wae = Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 

i ea OO Pa all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

i i _ And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States, ¢ 
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Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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